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“UNKNOWN WARRIORS” 


Very little has ever been said or written about that devoted band of women—a handful of them 
Foundation Members in their own right—who were the first nurses a wounded man encountered as he came 
out of the Ypres Salient. Many a man is alive to day because of their ministry, and Talbot House 
received them, as its only women visitors, with special welcome on their strictly unofficial visits. 
What their job was and how they did it is best told by one of themselves, and Tubby here commends to 
us the modest and splendid Slory. 


S it an examiner’s fable, or did some schoolboy really say that when Aladdin 

rubbed his ring a Guinness appeared? The discerning will realise that I 

am on a holiday in Ireland, where ruins old and recent are far more numerous 

than they now are in Flanders. There are few Guide-books to South Ireland ; 

so I lived for a fortnight with the only war-book permitted in my luggage, 2nd 
this quite captured me.* 

It is the diary of Sister K. E. Luard, R.R.C., one of the six nurses who made 
their way to Talbot House in Poperinghe. When I first went to France, I found 
her at Le Treport, and had the joy of working with her there. Then she went 
up the line, and specialised in a peculiar post, as dangerous as it was devoted. 
She had charge of Advanced Casualty Clearing Stations, set up before each 
Battle arca in turn ; and for the next three years worked nearer to the line than 
many men, and saved more lives thereby than any one can reckon. Her hospitals 
in the Salient were at Brandhock and at Elverdinghe ; and both were shelled 
and bombed—no doubt by accident; for troops and guns and dumps 
lay all around them. Yet the risk was worth the running; for the presence 
of her unit with its marvellous equipment and magnificent team-spirit meant 
that men who would have died of their wounds on a longer journey, were suc- 
coured and saved by immediate operations, conduéted on the fringe of the battle 
itself. Miss Luard is the only woman who came down the line to reach Talbot 
House. Very few surviving men served in more constant danger. 

Small mention is made of this in her Diary, though there are glimpses here 
and there of being “ordered back,” and of winning hesitating consent to 
the return of herself and her nurses to their forward position. Lord Allenby’s 
Preface pictures the matter perfe@ly. The work was indispensable: the danger 
must be run. 

But of the book itself, what can I say which will not mar its meaning? If 

* Unknown Warriors. By K. E. Luard. Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d. 
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you would know the truth about these men, here is a witn 
nothing. Each page is vibrant with the two great themes— 


ess who disguises 
the awful waste of 


men, the shy splendour that was in them. Here is an eye and pen at work upon 
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the spot: it is no trumped-up a& of 
distant recolleétions. If only all the folk 
who have spent so much in 1930 in search 
of the realities of war would mark and 
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“ As to the Sisters, keen isn’t the word. 
They never let one down, and the feeling between Surgeons and Sisters is one of mutual 
co-operation and respect.” 


“ Our kitchen range is made of petrol tins, cement and draughts.” 

“It’s bringing out the best of everybody, from C.O. to the man who does the lamps.” 

“We are all doing 16 hours on and off,and some of us 18 on and 6 off. . . weare 
not as tired yet as we shall be. There are 30 officers, some very much smashed up and 
all as good as gold, like the men.” 

“ There is an understood arrangement that all Germans (except when their lives 
depend on immediate attention) should wait till the British have been attended to. Irs 
only kept up in a very half-hearted way, and is generally broken by the M.O.’s, who 
are most emphatic about it in theory.” 

“ These last 300 have taken sixteen hours to come in, so the Iuil is beginning.” 

“We have a splendid six-foot officer boy lying silently on his face with a broken 
back, high up. I hope he won’t live long . . . (next day’s diary) the spine boy has found 
out what is the matter with him, and is quite cheery about it; told me to tell his mother 
he had had Holy Communion this morning, and shat she was not to worry . . . he called 
out to the dying officer opposite to him that he was done for, and he was 40 give his love 
fo the boys.” 

“ An Orderly who has been running 50 Stretcher-cases without a Sister leads one of 
the most Christ-like lives I’ve ever seen; there is no other word for his selfless devotion. 
He is comic beyond words in speech and appearance.” 


at" 


“ My dear man (an old soldier) was dying. At the exact moment—7.30—the Band 
was playing ‘there will be such wonderful things to do’ to that particularly plaintive 
little tune.” 

“ A Jock boy lying next a young German introduced him to me with, ‘ this is Johnny 
Fritz. He'd like a fag if you’ve got one? A dying soldier always would shake hands 
and say ‘ how are you to-day?’ . . . A boy called Reggie in the Moribund Ward: ‘I know 
Pm a nuisance, but I can’t help it. I’ve been out there so long, and I’m so young?” 

“As we were coming through Poperinghe—a huge shell crashed into the roofs on 
our right close to Talbot House ; the crowd swayed like bending corn, and shen continued 
its conversation.” 

I despise myself for inserting even italics into Sister Luard’s perfeét narrative. 
The book itself is wholly free from them, and free no less from morbid sentiment, 
Toc H, for the sake of its own soul, must without more delay, enrich itself with 
this amazing record, in perfect taste and quiet, delicious English. 

TUBBY. 


THE OPENING OF MARK XXII 


Mark XXII in Denmark Hill is a re-birth of the old Mark XXII in Bermondsey and the new house 
is the gift of an anonymous friend of Toc H. At full ftrength it will accommodate 22 hoftellers, and at 
the time of writing there are 15 living there. The house itself, some 300 yards from Camberwell Green, 
bas been transformed into its present form by Alec Smithers, who has worked wonders. 


A LTHOUGH the evening of May 28, the eve of Ascension Day, saw the official opening of 
LX Mark XXII, the House had aétually been occupied by its storming party for about six 
weeks. This party, five strong, went in with the carpets, and before the paint had dried. 

On that Wednesday night many friends who had watched the growth of the House came 
together to see the result of the work of the London Houses Committee and others who had 
planned and arranged this new Mark with all the experience gained in the other London Houses 
of Toc H. In the lounge and quiet room, with the doors dividing them folded back and making 
one large room (ideal for the largest Guest-night), we all assembled, and Harry Willink called 
upon Lord Plumer, who was accompanied by Lady Plumer, to speak and open the House. 

Lord Plumer told briefly of the ideals of Toc H, its fellowship and service, and said how 
happy he always was to do anything for Toc H and how he enjoyed its gatherings. After his 
Lordship had formally opened the House, there followed the Hallowing Service, conducted 
by Padre T. M. Garraway, the Area Padre. After a prayer in the lounge, the procession moved 
into the chapel, singing the Hymn of Light, and the Altar was solemnly dedicated. When 
everyone had once more returned to the lounge, the Benediction was pronounced. 

Prideaux Brune, Chairman of the London Houses Committee, then thanked Lord 
Plumer, after which the warden welcomed all the guests and asked them to seek the dining 
room, where refreshments would be found, and to complete a tour of the House and garden. 

With the inspection of the House finished, the visitors were persuaded to return to the 
lounge where Tubby in charaéteristic manner traced the history of Denmark Hill for us, and 
presented to the Housc a piétorial record of his research, illustrated by A. A. Moore. He went 
on to talk of the garden (the first of any size ina London Mark) and its possibilities, mentioning 
one or two plants wHich should be symbolical of life in a Toc H Mark. 

Family prayers then brought to a close a very happy evening. But that ending was only a 
beginning, and what we should all like is to be re-visited by those who were with us on the 
night of May 28, so that we might know them better. Our Guest-night is on Tuesday, and 
although we have not started on our programme of official Guest-nights with a speaker, Tues- 
day evening finds us always at home and ready to welcome all visitors. A. G. McL. 
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TURNING THE WORLD UPSIDE DOWN 


The Guest-night talk which follows is a true boomerang. Pay LEONARD released it at the secona 
Birthday of Poplar (Eng.) Branch : it described a parabola into the pages of The Link of Toc H Australia 
in May, whence it now returns to the office of the JOURNAL in the same building where Pat sits at work. 
We reprint it now, after its long journey of 25,000 miles, mith thanks and with no apology. 


RAE is Toc H? The man in the street thinks it is cither a glorified Lamp- 
YY lighters’ Union or an organisation for social service: but that is not the 
reason for its existence. Nor ıs it a society of universal odd-jobbers. 

In December, 1915, I was at the opening of the Old House on its first day. 
I saw a crowd like a cork in a bottle-neck with a rope passing through their hands 
into the house. A little fat man exhorted them to pull—-until at length an iron 
safe came out. Then all went in and had cocoa and biscuits. 

Six months later I went back and found such a scene as this: A debate was 
on, the leaders pro and con were a Colonel and a private (the latter being in private 
life a professor). Constantly the debate was interrupted by the fat man’s jokes. 
The subjeé discussed was nothing to do with this “ bloody business of war,” 
but “ What to do to stop blind-alley occupations and boy labour.” 

Ninety per cent. of the debaters did not return. What they remembered was 
what they were going to do to keep alive the spirit of friendship. Fellowship 
was the principle of Toc H then. Jobmasters—valuable as they are— 
were not known till the end of 1922. It was a fellowship overleaping all barriers. 

What took them there ? A desire to get away from the monotony and bloodi- 
ness of war. Every man there was out to give and not to get. He went for 
fellowship, laughter and atmosphere—a mixture of light-hearted hilarity and a 
real honest-to-God goodness—a fellowship born of service. 

Friendship, or, to give it its nobler title, love, is a finer thing than service— 
doing duty. If you visit a lonely man in hospital from a sense of duty—as a 
Toc H job only—your visit will be a failure ; if from a sense of friendship it will 
bea different matter. Trying to prove that love is the motive power of the world 
will turn the world upside down. 


There are two phases of Toc H :— 
rt. Among the members themselves : 


They should be a group of men not naturally well-disposed to one another. 
So they will prove that all socialists are not “‘ damn socialists ” and all rich 
not “idle rich.”” Such phrases come from not knowing cach other. There 
should be a real mixture of men. 


During the war it didn’t matter if a man were a millionaire or a bankrupt— 
charaéter alone mattered. Did a man share his home-made cake or hide it? 
Small things mattered then. ‘Toc H to-day is trying to get fellows in the same 
spirit. Weve got to do jobs—but not as ends in themselves—because they 
are the basis on which will be born in our hearts a deeper type of fricndship. 
Toc H is a family or team of men. That is the game as Tubby played it. 
The House was a convenient place to entertain. A Padre and a Private were 
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the only original members of Toc H. Every night was a Guest-night. Tubby 
was the host, but he gave his guests a new outlook—new hope in the heart. 
2. To spread fellowship in ever-widening circles : 


Before a Guest-night in Mark I, Tubby and I came across a miserable street 
musician in the rain. Tubby saw his need and remembered the failure to come 
of a mythical orchestra. So he asked him to be the orchestra at a party. 
Introduced as his old friend by Tubby, the street musician was put to play. 
As he felt the ring of friendly people his playing improved one hundred per 
cent. He went out showing a shining face to the world. That Guest-night 
was a success because it warmed the heart of that one member. 

Passers-by want a spiritual tonic. Each little team must kcep its light 
burning and shining out by bringing in those that are outside. 


But it doesn’t end there. There must be a rich mixture in groups to break 
down barriers, and there must be Guest-nights. Our job is to spread abroad 
friendship. We must have guests and do for them what Tubby did, filled with 
the spirit. 

An old nigger born in Virginia, in New York for 40 years, ached to return, 
saved up, and was on his way home. In the train, without a ticket, was a black 
mammy who was going home because her daughter was to have a baby. The 
old negro dropped his ticket on the floor at her feet while she was Jooking out 
of the window. Then he pointed it out to her and she bent down and took it. 
She thought God had worked a miracle for her—and who dare say no ? So when 
tickets were examined, not the old mammy, but the negro was slung out. “I 
guess I shall have to walk home, but I shan’t be walking alone,” said he as he got 
out. 

Toc H begins by the creation of human friendship—spreading it abroad 
through jobs and guests. It begins on the human side and ends on the Divine. 

If we squeeze out sufficient pus from our heads in the form of self-interest, 
the first person to enter is love —our blessed Lord Jesus Christ. “In Thy light 
we shall sec Light ?”—if we walk with Him with Whom we shall turn the world 
upside down, by the power of Love in aétion. Par. 


GENERAL BRANCHES AND CENTRAL COUNCIL ELECTIONS 


Under the new rules (sce March JOURNAL) only one councillor is to be elected by general 
members, other than those who are members of Groups. The Central Executive decided by 
drawing lots that their candidate should on this occasion be taken from the Eastern area, and 
after consideration they chose to nominate E. C. Stuart, The Lodge, Haughley, Stowmarket, 
the Chairman of the East and West Suffolk Distri& Committee. It is open to any general member 
(any member who belongs ncither to a Branch nor to a Group) to propose another candidate. 
If éwenty-five such members resident in Great Britain or in Ireland agree in proposing another 
candidate and if their proposals are received at Headquarters within 15 days from the date on 
which this JOURNAL is despatched to members, a poll of general members will be held in 
accordance with the new rules. If no other candidate is proposed, or if no candidate is 
proposed by as many as 25 members, E. C. Stuart will be declared to be a Councillor. 


P. W. M. 
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THIS FAMILY IDEA—IV 


A member of Toc H Madras continues the fantasies in which he translates some of the biftory and 
ideas of Toc H into an Indian setting and the language of the sacred books of the Eañ. Members will 
guess who the hero is by saying © Ski-Ni? aloud and thinking of its opposite. 


TN a little word called Prabodhachandrodayasanjivani, or more simply in English, 
“ Tne Life-giving Moonlight Wisdom,” of Ski-Ni, we get a glimpse of the 
man on his dreamy side. 

It is related that he often used to sit out on his rocky little hill at night when 
it was bathed in moonlight, so bright that he could write his thoughts down upon 
a flat rock with a piece of white chalk, They were, literally, thoughts on rocks 
set down in white on black ; and from fragments handed down verbally we sce 
that he thought much in those hours of his benevolent father who lived near the 
Sacred Island of Ramosvaram, and by quict contemplation of the heavens gained 
strength for The Household. 

In all, Ski-Ni is reputedly the author of sixty-two works : but some of them are 
of doubtful ascription. However, there is good evidence that he wrote at least 
one drama concerning Karthigai Deepam, that is “ The Month of Light,” and several 
shorter pieces about a certain great war in which he, attended by Pet-I-Phar, took 
a modeét but joyful part. This war—like all other wars—was of course to be 
the very last war of all. So History would appear to have contradicted this 
amiable theory over 2,000 years ago. But it still has its votarics, of whom 

Ski-Ni was the first. 
* * * * 

The details of that war-of-long-ago are as dull as the details of any other war 
—except to the relatives of the Immortal Dead. For other people, who waxed 
fat out of the War, usually hasten to forget charitably how their wealth was 
amassed. Survivors mostly preferred to remember it in silence. But a few chose 
to carn money by writing prurient tales of a lewd kind. In his writings, ofa verv 
different order, we sce that Ski-Ni was a good pen-man and capable of many a 
pungent phrase. In fact one chronicler put it clearly when he said of Ski-Ni— 
“ His words became alive and walked up and down in the hearts of them that heard him.” 


It would seem that the war was held in a great plain, on the extreme edge of 
which Pet-I-Phar, who had the eye of a skilful colleétor, founda large cave. Here 
(against the strié orders of Ski-Ni), he warily and unobtrusively attached many 
items of useful property, such as soft deer-skins, jars of wine, dried meats, and 
other forms of refreshment for mind and body, which the weary warriors enjoyed 
in their rare hours of military relaxation. Ski-Ni himself was usually wandering 
about dreamily in the thick of the fight. He carried, however, no arms ; but only 
a pitcher of pure water, with which he quenched the thirst of the dying, and 
thereafter gave decent burial to the dead. Likewise, inside the great Cave, he 
performed the sacred rites of special worship and held the general office of 
House-Father. His peculiar and best-loved task was the ordering of The Holy 
Common-Meal, of which most warriors partook humbly, but hungrily, upon 
entering, or returning from, the field of battle. 
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Sometimes, but somewhat rarcly, he spoke in spiritual discourse to his immense 
war-family. Thus it is recorded that upon a certain evening in the month of 
Chaitram—that is, April—he read to those assembled in the Upper Chamber of 
the Cave a portion of the Sacred Volume called The Mahabharata, wherein is 
written how, upon the night before the great battle between the Pandavas and the 
Kouravas, the Lord Krishna explained to Arjuna the illusion of death. 


Standing with The Book opened, Ski-Ni read aloud, by the steady light of a 
small war-lamp :— 


“ Thus saith the Scripture—The things of the body are illusions, only the things of the 
Spirit really exist. The Spirit is eternal. It cannot perish or be destroyed. Only 
the body dies. The spirit can never die. Deathless, changeless, the Spirit lives for ever. 


“Again it saith—Ye mui think of pleasure and pain, gain and loss, vitlory and 
defeat, as the same. Fight for the fight’s sake. Then there is no sin. 


“And again—He only who has conquered himself finds joy in himself as a manifestation 
of God. The true worshipper is he whose senses are under control, and who has united 
himself with God. As a lamp sheltered from the wind does not flicker, so such a man is 
not influenced by desire. He wha has conquered all his desires and has become one with God 
is the happiest man. Ue sees God in himself and in all other men: therefore he sees 
himself in all other men, and all other men in himself. He that worships God as being in 
all, he it is that dwells in God and God in him.” 

Then followed the usual silence of about two minutes. 


Next he gave to each a draught of pure water to drink from his pitcher, and a 
flat cake of rice to cat from his leaf-plate, since it might be the last meal for all or 
any one of them on earth. And thus they ate and drank humbly together in the 
Holy Common-Meal, in the Upper Chamber of the Cave. 


At the close Ski-Ni spoke the words of parting—‘‘ Get ye hence, for the hour of 
deadly dawn is at hand. Be ever the same to friend and foe ; in wealth or in poverty ; in 
toy or in sorrow ; caring neither for praise nor blame ; silent and contented with your lot in 
life ; above all, full of fiery faith. For such men are dear in the sight of God.” 


And he blessed them thrice, standing with his arms stretched wide before the 
Holy Hearth. 


x * * * 


All that happened in years long-ago gone-by in the darkest spring before the 
last summer of the War. And it is curiously enough recorded that upon an 
occasion when the order came that the Cave of Ski-Ni should be abandoned since 
the enemy were advancing rapidly, one far-seeing chieftain issued this brief 
signal— 

“ Ofnecessitythiscavemustremainasheretofore.”” 

And so it was. 

Thus did History anticipate itself. And thus did Ski-Ni bring many sons to 
glory. 

Madras. Ons), 1a. 
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AN ADVENTURE 


Last month the Journat contained a brief description, under the title Borstal on the March, 
of the journey of 140 miles on foot made in May by a party of Borstal lads from Feltham to 
Lowdham Grange, near Nottingham, where they are now camping and at work on the building 
of a much-needed fourth Borstal Institution. We have now been allowed to see a couple 
of the essays written by boys at the end, in which they give their impressions of their journey, 
which they carried out not as a task but in the spirit of adventure. One of these essays we 
print 71 extenso and “ Errors and omissions excepted ’’—for it seemed that any revision of com- 
position, spelling or punétuation would lessen the breathless enthusiasm of its literary Style. 
Both essays (and they are doubtless fair samples of the whole number written) give an “ un- 
solicited testimonial”? to their Toc H hosts all along the route which could scarcely be beaten. 
Headquarters had been asked by Alec Paterson, the Prison Commissioner in charge of the 
“ operation ” (as he had been the prime mover in founding a new Borstal Institution), if Toc H 
could help with hospitality, and members at Harrow, St. Albans, Dunstable, Northampton, 
Market Harborough and Leicester, the units in the chief halting-places, had put their best foot 
foremost to entertain the marchers—with what success it can be left to readers to judge. The 
other essayist writes quite as enthusiastically as the one whose work we publish. He is clearly 
an admirer of “ Mr. Carter Paterson, the Commissionaire,”’ as he calls him. He describes how, 
as they left the gates of Feltham for the unknown, “somcone in the crowd thrust a horse-shoe 
into the Governor’s hands, it was painted gold and on the top were attached four ribbons 
which represented the four house colours (j.e. of Feltham B.I.), on the horse-shoe was fixed 
a card which bore the words: “ Good Luck success to H.M.B.I. Lowdham. As this shoe was 
truly made so may Lowdham be truly laid? Everyone who reads on will feel that the Start 
in the new place has not belied this omen. 


A First-Hand Impression 


aç RE all of us have hadan adventure sometime or anothcr of course different people have 
vy different adventures, some of these adventures teach us a good or bad morals. Ex- 
peditions to the North or South Pole, heroic deeds on the battlefields all these are adventures 
& when we hear, or read of them we are taught something new, courage sacrifice obedience, 
but the adventure I am about to relate is of a different type, but from that adventure I was taught 
something new, something I had learned about but never knew that I was to see it. the spirit 
of Friendship, Brotherly Love & Devotion. On May 4th 1930 I found myself with a party 
of boys (43 in number including myself) also there were approx: 13 men (officers) making our 
total 56 ready for a march of 130 odd miles, we were setting out to build a new Borstal Institution 
at Lowdham Notts, six months of (carefully seleéted fellows) special training in route marches, 
manners, ctc. (I do not want to brag when I say the training of manners was not needed as 
I think we were a decent lot of fellows & well up in manners, 

It was a great day when we set out after a special service in Feltham B:I Church, the sky was 
blue & the weather perfe&. All the Institution (Officers & boys) were assembled to see us 
off, plenty of hand-shaking, & cries of “ Good old Pioneers of the new B:I,”’ ‘So Long Bill” 
So Long Dick ”? “Play the Game”? & cameramen here & there & wet eyes, wet with tears were 
to be seen among the crowds, for were not the officers, leaving behind thier wives and comrades, 
& boys leaving behind thier “‘chinas’”’ or mates. For about 4 miles a roo hundred chosen 
fellows accompanied us on our way only to leave us, with a weaker smile, but also fresh hopes 
for were we not only going to build the foundations of the New B:I, but also to raise up a different 
type of Borstal Boy something different in ways & manners. Our first stopping place was 
Harrow a small distance of 12 miles, I must say the miles seemed not miles, but yards for were 
we not cager to push forward & reach our goal. We were told before coming to “ hope 
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TOC H PUBLICATIONS ete 


All communications with regard to publications should be sent to the Registrar, 148, York Road, S.E.1, 
TALES OF TALBOT HOUSE. By the Rev. P. B. Clayton. New Edition, 1928. 112 pp. 
Boards, 2s. (20s. per dozen, plus postage). Paper covers, 1s. (9s. per dozen, plus postage). 


HALF THE BATTLE. By Barclay Baron. 72 pp. 1923, Reprinted 1926. 9d. (7s. per 
dozen, plus postage). 


s - - . . 


THE ROYAL CHARTER OF TOC H. Full text of 1922, incorporating the Amendments 
of 1925. 3d. 

BUILDING TOCH. A guide to forming new Groups. 20 pp. 2d. (1s. 6d. per dozen). 

THE LAMP OF TOC H. 5) by 4}. IG pp. Id. each (5s. per 100, plus postage). 

A PEW FACTS FOR NEW FRIENDS. Single-page leaflet. Free. 

WHAT IS TOC H? Vour-page leafict. Free. 

* * * * . 

A TREASURY OF PRAYERS AND PRAISES FOR USE IN TOC H. Third Edition, 
1928. 45 pp. Gd. (4s. Gd. per dozen). 

THE SMOKING FURNACE AND THE BURNING LAMP. Edited by the Rev. P. B. 
Clayton. I44pp. Paper covers, 2s. 6d. (26s. per dozen). Cloth, 4s. (41s. per dozen). Published 
by Longmans—order through the Registrar of Toc H. 


TOC H UNDER WEIGH. Ly P. W. Monie. 90 pp. Is. (9s. per dozen). 

THE PADRE IN TOCHI. A little guide forall Padresin Toc H. 16 pp. 2d. ( Is. 6d. per dozen). 

AN OPEN LETTER ON THE COMMON RULE OF THE LEAGUE OF THE LAMP. 
By P. W. Monie. 36 pp. 1926. Gd. (4s. 6d. per dozen). 

HYMN SHEET FOR TOC H SERVICES. 4s. Gd. per 100, post free. 

. =. . . 

THE RENT WE PAY. An impression of Jobmastery. 109 pp. Is. (9s. per dozen, plus postage) 

“ TO JOG THE JOBMASTER.”’ A form for the use of Jobmastersand Members, 4s. per 100. 

THE LIGHT OF THE LAMP: A Masque. Part I: Words by Barclay Baron. Music by 
Christopher Ogle. 42 pp. Is. (9s. per dozen). Part II: Words by M. Creagh Henry and D. 
Marten. 14 pp. Gd. (4s. Gd. per dozen). Both parts, Is. 6d. (13s. per dozen). 

THE TOC H SONG BOOK. 135 Songs, words and music. Is. (postage 2d.). To Secretaries, 
10s. per dozen (plus postage). 
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THE TOC H JOURNAL. Monthly Gd. Annual subscription, 5s. Supplied to Branch 

Secretaries at 4s. 4d. per dozen (plus postage) for sale at Gd. per copy. 
PICTURES. 

THE LAMP OF MAINTENANCE. Colour reproduction, mounted on board. Gd. each (4s. 
per dozen). 

TALBOT HOUSE, POPERINGHE. Colour reproduction, mounted on board. 6d. cach 
(4s. per dozen). 

THE UPPER ROOM, POPERINGHE. From a drawing made in 1916. 14 ins. by 10 ins. 
4d. 

THE OLD CHAPEL. Poem and drawing of the Upper Room. 4d. 

POSTER—“ SHE SPIRIT OF TOC H." Coloured lithograph, 20 ins. by 30 ins., 9d. ; 
15 ins. by 20 ins., 8d. each. 

BADGES. 

BUTTONHOLE BADGES (supplied to members only), 1s. each (9s. per dozen to Branch and 
Group Secretaries). 

WRISTLET BADGES (supplied to Service members only). Metal badge, complete with 
strap. 2s. 


Foy Publications issucd by All Hallows application should be made to the Secretary, All Hallows’ 
Porch Room, Byward Street, E.C.3. 
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“REFEREE” SUPER RACER 
Lady’s or Gont's 


CASH, 
or 10/- 
Monthly. 


SPECIFICATION, 
FRAME : 19, 20, 21 in., Cut-away Lugs, Brazed-on 


Fittings. TYRES: Dunlop. RIMS : Endrick, 
plated, HANDLEBAR : 15in. Marsh Shallow Drop. 
GEAR : to order, double cog. SADDLE : Brooks’ 


PLUS-FOUR CYCLING SUITS. Our Plus- 
comfort and ease whilst riding and a smart 
The Jacket is made in two distinct styles 
fully cut, with a double 2 


Four Cycling Suits are of the latest out to census 
neat appearance when the wearer is off his Cycle‘ 
—Plain Lounge or Pleated Back. Plus-Fours are 
l 3 ; le seat and extra patch seat already hemmed tosewon. Stock Sizes, 
34 37/8, a. Cults made to measure throughout, 5/- extra. Pius-Faurs only 
7 /8. ATIONALS. S si =, 34/- be 
Made to measure throughout, 5/- extra. Stock T SES A05, I/A 31/0428 
Holdsworth’s Plus-Four Cycling Suits and Accessories, Parat's Oilskin Clothi Gab 
Shoos and other Cyciing Sundries can bo supplied Gash f; § rw tite terran) J 
Accessory and Clothing List, Pr sh or Easy Torms. Write for aur 1910. 
TENTS. 6 ft. long, 4 ft. 3 in. wide, 3 ft. 6 in. high, with 6 in. walls. In White Tent Cloth 
Post Free 19/6. In Green Willesden Proofed Cloth, Post Free, 25/8. 3 ft. ISo 5 ft. wide, 
4 ft. 6 in, high, with x ft. walls, iu White Tent Cloth, Post Free, 27/6. In Green 
Willesden Proofed Cloth, Post Free, 37/6. All the above packed complete, Tent, Pegs, 
Lines and Poles, in a neat carrying bag with handle. 
THE “NO CHILL" SLEEPING BAG. Camel Colour Union Blanket Cloth, Soft and 
well flecced, G0 x 223, Post Free, 11/6. 69 x 25. 14:6. 
PRIMUS "COMPACT ' STOVE OUTFITS. Everything necessary, compactly packed in 
a tin box measuring §2 x 44 x 24, Post Free. 12/-. : 
EASY PAYMENTS ARRANGED ON CAMPING REQUISITES, CYCLE SUNDRIES AND 


Legion. MUDGUARDS: Blucmel’s with Front 
Extension. BRAKE: Pelissier Rear. Tecalemit 
Lubrication, Tool Bag, Tools, cte. 


SPORTS GOODS, ON SUNDRIES AND CLOTHING 
REFEREE CYCLE CO., LTD., 332, HIGH HOLBORN, LONCOM, W.C.1. 
Established 1887. 


"Phone: Holborn 3521. Awarded 3 Gold Medais. 


As usual there will be 


NO JOURNAL 


in September 


Tents of 
“Lasting Quality” 


Nothing makes so much difference 
to the camper asa safe and reliable 
tent. Every camper has his own 
idea of the perfect tent. Let us 
quote you to your own design. 


“(Insist on Big Chief” 


THE 
TRADE * LASTING 
MARK QUALITY” 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURERS DIRECT 


Write for new catalogue and prices to: 


BEARD & CO., LTD. 


Manufacturers 


200, HORNSEY ROAD, N.7 


Fitted 14-carat Gold 
Nib, tipped Super 


> LEVER SELF. 
FILLING. Made 


Hard Iridium in Six Colours: 
EVERLASTING ` Black.Tan. Redand 
WEAR. Every A” Green Mottled. Lapis 
Pen Guaran- and Jade. To be had of 
teed. Stationers or Sole Makers: 


EWELL PEN pm 
CO. LFD 


(Dept.¢7), 76, Nowgate Street, f 
London, E.C.i. 


HOLIDAYS 
IN 
PARIS and DIEPPE 


AT SPECIALLY LOW RATES 


Week-End in Parisfrom £3 7 6 
Week in Paris A £5156 
Week in Dicppe iF £6100 


INCLUSIVE—NO EXTRAS 


Send Postcard for Programme No. 2 to 


VIA SOUTHERN TOURS 
160, London Road, Wembley. 


for the best but prepare for the worst” as some stopping places had not been arranged proper, 
but we were to be prepared for anything. The commisioner of Prisons “ Col Paterson ” ac- 
companied us the first day. We stopped for lunchina lovely field. Col: Paterson passed around 
cigarettes as we were not issued out with ours till the night, we had a lovely game of 
football & then started off for the latter part of the days journey. On arriving at Harrow, 
we could hardly believe on our own cyes we were shown into a lovely building, consisting of 
a Stage, piano, ctc, & spread on the table was a “ sight for the blind ” (indeed it was hardly a 
sight one would cxpeét to see during a Borstal Term,) everything in the way of catables was 
spread on the table & we soon done justice to it. I could write a bookful of things & then 
I could not too Highly praise the work of that great club & organisation Toc H who catered 
frecly for us during our 10 Days of Marching Much there is to be learned from Toc H as I have 
never had such Friendship & love shown than by Toc H it reminded me of a scouts Law. (A 
scout is a fricnd to all & a brother to every other scout no matter to what social class the other 
belongs) only I put it this way and say Toc H are brothers to all, & Friends to all no matter 
what social class they belong. After tea we had the option of taking stroll aroun with some 
of Toc H Fellows or voluntary church. I chose the latter, & I must say that the sermon that 
was preached there struck me immensely. it gave me a better & nobler view that should be taken 
of life. It was Headed (“ When we wanted to play at Funerals, they wanted to play at Weddings 
& vice versa & when we mourned they would not weep & when we piped they would not 
dance. I leave it to your own judgement to find out what the sermon was about, it was a thing 
I shall never forget about That sermon & Toc H Friendship shall always rank in my memory, 
In the night we had a sing-song till about 11 o clock then we turned in to sleep (some to sleep 
& some to ponder (I say most) over the kindness of Toc H. (We rose about 7-oclock went 
for a stroll anywhere I went to Harrow Churchyard & there saw the tombstone of Byron one 
of the greatest of poets. After a lovely preakfast (we had our photo taken with Toc H outside 
the building) & amid Handclapping, cheers for Toc H, & cries of “ Good Luck ” from Toc H 
we set out on our second day’s journcy to St. Albums. Where we were received by some gentle- 
man, who gave us the Scouts Headquarters for the night. We were welcomed heartily by the 
scouts great kindness was shown under a great difficulties as the place was not very big After 
alovely tea (at length the rain had not stopped) we were by special permission shown around the 
Cathedral, & what a lovely, beautiful, place lovely carvings, ordained the walls, as it was the 
Norman archetcétural work. Then after going up a low, narrow winding stairs we came out 
on the turrets where a lovely view of St Albuns was-obtained. After our tour we went into 
our quarters, where lovely singing, the exhibition of a sword dance (given by the scouts. finished 
up by the ceremony of burning the Toc H Lamp ‘a minutes silence’ & the Toc H Prayer, 
completed the nights programme. After breakfast next morning, & inspection of pack bags 
(as this was done daily) we sent off once more with lighter hearts, in the dire€tion of Dunstable 
our next stop. I should have said before about the march, well every hours marching (about 
3 or 4 mls) we had a 5 minute Halt & after one or two of these halts, we had our lunch halt. 
consisting of one or 2 hrs according to the time. We had a heavy shower just before going 
into St Dunstables but the capes we were provided with soon proved there worth as most of 
us were practically dry (excepting for the stockings, which had dripped from the capes) We 
had a lovely reception by Toc H, great kindness & love again shown tous. I must say I enjoyed 
myself more at St Dunstables than any other place, we had a lovely nights entertainment, solos 
on the Banjo piano solos & one of Toc H gave us an exhibition of skilfulness playing tunes on 
a pair of bone clappers. Musical chairs & several other games finished our nights programme 
& then we turned in (wondering if it were a dream & that we would wake up & find ourselves 
in our Floaries at Feltham, but the breakfast next morning & the way the food disappeared soon 
proved that we were not dreaming. 

After the usual inspection of kit-bags (to see nothing had been lost) we set off on our ist 
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longest days march Newport Pagnell 17 miles. Much courtesey was shown to us by passing 
motorists who always had a friendly nod or a friendly word for us. boy scouts saluted us taken 
us (I must say I was glad) for boy scouts & even the policemen on point duty as held up the 
traffic (as it seemed) for us to pass by everybody scemed to have a smile ready for us & I must 
say I never saw a glum face anywhere even to the old men we saw on the tramp. Nothing of 
any particular interest happened while we were marching from St Dunstables to Market Har- 
borough as we stopped as usual for our lunch & were met on the road by Mr. Paterson (who 
was in a car) & were handed around bananas which he had brought along especially for us. We 
arrived at Newport Pagnell about half past four & not any the worse for the little shower of 
rain which had fallen during the afternoon. On arriving at Newport Pagnell we were welcomed 
by a gentlemen (whose name I am sorry I do not know) who had catered specially for us we 
missed Toc H’s company, & good will, but this gentlemen had provided everything possible 
for us, a lovely feed awaited us & we had our nights programme among ourselves, one thing 
only was missing (need I say which it were). Why? Toc H’s company has Toc H had almost 
seemed to become a part of us & nothing seemed complete without them. Anyhow we woke 
up next morning with cheerful hearts, for were we not going to Northampton, our first big City 
stopping place. The journey was about 18 miles (1 believe) but what did that matter tous 
now who had already done 4o miles, besides Toc H awaited us at the other end & we had already 
missed their company for a day. What a lovely place Northampton was it seemed to me such 
a nice quiet place for a big City (Proud I felt I were a Britisher for being a Welshman I had 
not seen much of England). There we were shown into a lovely place (a Girl Guides hcad- 
quarters I took it to be) & what joy when we told to put ona gym shoes, get our changing of 
stockings as a swimming place had been provided in a lovely Public Baths. It was our first 
swim of the scason, and after a hasty cold shower bath we plunged in & swam about for } of 
an hour. I notice that Mr. Capes The Governor. & Mr. Scott (who had accompanicd us all 
the way), as I forgot to say about Mr. Scott who was (from the Home Office) were enjoying 
themselves in the water. After that we went for tea at a lovely resteraunt everything of almost 
every description was spread on the table & the proprictor (a jolly fellow) was soon at home 
with us, showing us some clever tricks & also cracking a few jokes. After that (tea of teas) 
a packet of ro cigarettes were awaiting us (thanks again to our friends Toc H). After tea we 
went to Toc H Club room where we had the best nights entertranment, jazz band, piono etc. & 
also we had a wonderful exhibition of clever conjuring & I must say it was the best piece of 
conjuring I had ever scen & after the first & best sleep on the march (thanks to the biscuits 
we were provided with to sleep on, we had breakfast once more at the resteraunt, lunch given 
us with a banana & apple a-piece to cat on the way, we then said good bye to our now (old) 
friends Toc H & right sorry we were to leave them for had they not shown to us & taught us 
another moral (self-sacrifice Love & kindness), We encountered nothing of any particular 
interest on our march from Northampton to Market Harborough, a distance of 17 miles, but 
so cager were we to get into touch with our Toc H Friends that we did not trouble one bit 
about the number of miles. Much courtesey was again shown to us on the road by passing 
folk; that before we knew where we were, we were in Mk: Harboro: At here we again were 
welcomed very well by Toc H who showed us a very good welcome and true Toc H hospitality. 
We had a very lovely tea (need I say about the reception we recieved at these various places 
as every place seemed better than the other) We had a lovely game of football in a park in 
the night & a wonderful entertainment by Toc H fellows & here we were taught a lot of different 
songs some which we always will remember & now oftimes repeat. After a wonderful night 
sleep (as know we were nearing our goal we were rather tired,) but had it not been for Toc H 
Company we would have been more fatigued we set off with cheers of “ Good Luck See you 
Again ” we sct of on our week-end stop Liecester. We had a shower of rain just before going 
into Liccester (“ but let it rain, now this was our week-end stop it did not matter much now), 
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We stopped a in Granby Hall (formerly Junior Training place) a very big place where we could 
& did play football inside. After tea we were taken to Aylestone Public Baths where we had 
a lovely hot bath & changing of underclothing. We Then had a special inspeétion of clothing, 
& sewed on all our missing buttons, & any other repairs. A few Toc H Fellows joined us in 
a sing-song in the night & after a wonderful night rest (thanks to the Governor of Liecester 
Prison who had provided us with a mattress cach to lay on). Next morning several of us 
(those who had been confirmed) went to Liecester Holy Trinity Church for Holy Communion. 
Then about 10.30 AM (after a lovely breakfast) we assembled ready for church, but the fellows 
who had been to communion were taken to St. Mary’s Cathedral, & what a lovely service. 
They had tried a new scheme in the church & (I myself approve of it) instead of the choir being 
in the front of the congregation it was at the back high up in a gallery & the beautiful new 
organ which had just been installed & the lovely voices of the choiresters Struck me immensely. 
They unveiled a memorial (during the service to the late organist who had died.) The sermon 
was mostly about the new choir arrangements & the new organ. What struck me as something 
unusual for to be heard on a church, was when the preacher was telling us about the cost of the 
organ, When he related to a gentleman of the cost of the organ (this gentleman whose name 
I can-not remember) said ‘‘ if the people want to praise God with machinery why not some 
good machinery.” After dinner we went in (threes & fours) for a walk till tea with some 
Toc H fellows & a very intercSting walk it was we went into Vitoria Park and then saw a lovely 
War Memorial & what struck me as I took them to be real flags were carved out of stone, a 
beautiful piece of work, indeed. After our tea we went into Toc H’s Big House quarters) 
I can-not say much about this place as I did not go, but the boys who did still talk 
of the wonderful place it is (& I now feel sorry I did mot go to). In the night 
we again had a lovely nights entertainment by Toc H Fellows. After our usual inspection 
of kit-bags we sent off to our Semi Final stopping place, & indeed we were sorry 
for we knew Toc H were not to be at Broughton our last stop, it was like parting 
with friends we had known for years, but with promises from Toc H that they 
would come & sce us at Lowdham we sent off once more, but not till we had a lovely speech 
from the Lord Mayor of Liecester & hearty wishes & good luck from Major Cambell Governor 
of Liecester Prison. We knew Broughton to be a very small place (& were ready for any- 
thing) but it was onc of our cosiest places. Broughton Lodge was the name of the place we 
stopped at (a dance Hall) where a lovely feed of feeds was spread out on the table, In the 
night we had the gramophone & the piono going till about 11 oclock we had dancing & jazzing 
one would not (if they had stepped into Broughton Lodge) taken us for Borstal Boys, but for a 
party of boys on a world’s tour, happy as sand-boys were everyone. In the morning we were 
ready by 9-AM for our Final days march to Lowdham. The journey from Broughton to 
Lowdham all went almost to quick (for were we not eager & excited to see our final stopping 
place). It seemed as if all Lowdham had turned out to see us, indeed we had a great invitation, 
what with the people & camera-men who had turned up for the occasion; although our final 
road was the hill leading to the institution we were not at all worried about the hill so eager 
were craning our necks forward to sce the house and the tents & we reached the top none the 
worse (except for tired fect. I conclude now by saying it is up to the time of writing my 
greatest adventure much I have learnt from that adventure & I think, & say what a different 
world it would be if we were all like Toc H it was the first time I (& most of us 
fellows) have ever come in personal conta& with Toc H company & I cannot praise to highly 
the work of that great Club & organisation. Although at the time of writing this story it is 
nearly 2 months since that adventure began yet you daily hear us fellows say “ What Lovely 
fellows Toc H are the best I have ever met I’ll try & join Toc H went I get Home.” So I now 
finish my story & say “ Let Toc H be your watchword & password, as Toc H will allways rank 
in my memory.” 
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“TIMES change, and we change with 

them,” sang the Latin poct, and he was 
right. We change—for better, for worse. 
During the middle parts of Queen Viétoria’s 
reign the appearance of parish churches in 
England changed rapidly—and often for the 
worse, The “ restorers,” who knew a thing 
or two, and thought they knew it better than 
the Gothic builders of the fourteenth century, 
fastened on neglected buildings and “ moulded 
them nearer to the heart’s desire ’’—in other 
words, in some cases practically gutted them. 
Windows were enriched with stained glass in 
the 1860’s which now make one shrink as from 
a blow in the face, lively old carving was 
chipped about with a skilful surgery which 
made it a decent accompaniment to the weekly 
doze at sermon time, highly lacquered brass 
birds were ereéted to support Bibles, miles 
of shiny railings, tons of slippery, patterny bathroom tiles, acres of red serge hassocks 
Stamped with black fleur-de-lis were ordered triumphantly from the furnishers. The 
congregation was able to sit on varnished pitch pine, gazing at stencilled lilics on the walls which 
would have cheered a railway refreshment room, while it listened to the choir “ rendering ” 
the anthem to new and succulent melodies. This mass produ€tion was desperately efficient : 
it was so massive and so expensively dead that we shall never succecd, in spite of the steady 
efforts now being made, in clearing it right away. With craftsmanship at a low ebb, with 
Ruskin as prophet of evil as well as of good, and Gilbert Scott the Elder as architeét, the 
work of destru&tion which Cromwell—less well-meaning, it is true—had begun, went merrily 
forward, It invaded the Free Churches also, and the square and sensible Bethesda chapel 
was rebuilt again and again in a Gothic which had never before been seen and which, let us hope, 
will some day be forgotten. Old parish churches which were blessedly short of money and the 
quiet Quaker Meeting Houses survived the storm of beautification which raged in those years. 
Let us not seem to gibe at the Vidtorians—it is a cheap modern amusement. Honest and some- 
times inspired work was still done in places, holding the fort until a new force of imagination 
reached the churches in Burne-Jones, and a new standard of workmanship with William Morris. 
In our own day the shoddy and the superficial still serve often enough, but no one who has 
his eyes about him can deny that times change. _ Look at the loving restoration of the old and 
the fresh enrichment which of recent years has renewed the life of “ national monuments” 
like Westminster Abbey or York Minster or Chester Cathedral ; look at the living imagination 
which has been at work in such parish churches as All Hallows or Thaxted. The inspiration 
of the artist and the skill of the genuine craftsman have been once more gaining the upper hand 
over the commercial pattern book and the so-much-a-yard fa@tory. In the last twenty years of 
the nineteenth century it was possible to build a fine cathedral at Truro, and now, in the twentieth, 
we are watching the glories of Liverpool grow under our eyes. Times have changed in the houses 
of worship—on the whole immensely for the better. It is too much to expect that the 
makers of our churches will catch “the first fine careless rapture’? of the mediaeval mason 
and craftsman: for it was so exuberant as to seem almost careless. What we have to do is 
to catch his eager spirit and with it create something new. 
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The Festival of English Church Art, just over, was a fine attempt to sum up this change in all 
its fields, and it is much to be regretted that so comparatively few people took advantage 
of a chance—untrivalled in our time—to see what has been done and hear what it is hoped to 
do. The Caxton Hall in Westminster not only provided room after room of beautiful 
work by artists and craftsmen, but a Ieéture hall, a theatre and a music room with most varied 
programmes. This is not the place to embark on a critical review of the Exhibition, even if 
one were an expert on so many subjeéts as architefture and music, sculpture and glass 
painting and cnamcel, silversmith’s work and embroidery, illumination and bookbinding., 
But even the merest layman in the arts, provided he had a sense of beauty, an appreciation of 
good workmanship and the imagination to pi&ture the “ exhibits ” a€tually being used in a church 
to the greater glory of God, could not fail to be Stirred and heartened. He would be deeply 
moved by the reverence with which an anonymous Sister of the Community at Wantage 
had modelled the two silver figures of the Visitation, or by the glorious vigour of Harold Young- 
man’s oak Statue of St. George, or the simplicity and loveliness, at once medieval and modern, 
of Julian Allan’s Stone-carving of the Virgin and Child ; he would sce what dignity and splendour 
can be given to an “ unpromising subjeét”’ in the two great funcral “ hearse-cloths ’’—the 
blue and gold of Chester Cathedral and the jewelled silver of Westminster Abbey; he would 
linger fascinated by the craftsmanship of Lawrence Turner’s carving of an oak reredos for a 
church at Catford, or the writing in black and gold upon vellum of Graily Hewitt. He would 
see how much sincerity and skill and—here and there—great creative power is abroad in our 
own day for the Church to call upon. And he would see, no less, how much is still lacking, 
how often a good design fails to hold him because there is no fervour behind it, how much 
the tradition of Christianity as a ‘‘ respectable ” religion and of Christ as a merely graceful and 
harmless personality still survives. From the failures of our modern church art (and there 
are Stull plenty) he might well turn not only to its successes at Caxton Hall but to another 
exhibition which has been too little visited—that of medizval church art at the Vitoria and 
Albert Museum. 

But what has all this got to do with Toc H? ‘ro begin with, Toc H was given a real share 
in the Festival itsclf. In a sense that share seemed to be summed up at the beautiful opening 
ceremony, with its procession of banners borne by scouts, its joyful choir and the most moving 
of the many speeches. After a Bishop, a Peer and a Mayor, and before a Dean, a familiar figure 
rose to speak with great difficulty, for he is recovering from a serious accident at the age of over 
80. Bishop Talbot had every right to be there. In the heyday of commercial church furnishing, 
John Ruskin and the painter G. F. Watts founded the Church Crafts League, with Bishop 
Talbot as their Staunch ally. Through the ridicule and poverty of its early days he stood by it, 
and he is to-day Still its President (“ I can’t think why,” he said, amid laughter and applause). 
It may be claimed that the whole Festival was cradled in the Church Crafts League The use 
of beauty and joy in the service of God, so long championed by a man whom Toc H so much 
honours, has been our cause also and must ever remain so. Toc H has done a little to help, 
but how much remains to be done! It did a little to help forward the Festival itself. On the 
first two evenings the Toc H Drama League occupied the stage with a group of little plays— 
Sister Clare and Brother Sun from Laurence Housman’s Little Plays of St. Francis, and a fifteenth 
century morality play, The Interlude of Youth. These were played with the Drama League’s 
wonted skill and devotion and deserved much larger audiences than they got. On the last 
night of the Festival, when a “ Solemn Service of Praise and Thanksgiving” was held in West- 
minster Abbey, a large body of our members acted as the stewards and a still larger number of 
banner-bearers in a splendid procession. Some 270 Anglican dioceses overseas were represented 
by uniformed officers and boys of the Church Lads Brigade bearing large heraldic banners 
or by members of the Mothers’ Union dressed in black or of the Girls’ Friendly Society in 
white ; all the banners of the dioceses in Great Britain were carried by men wearing the Toc K 
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blazer. ‘Thus, following on the boyhood, the womanhood and the girlhood of the Church 
Toc H was chosen to represent its manhood. Under that soating roof—so familiar i Ae 
on Festival days—and to the accompaniment of magnificent music, the great procession 
of many marching colours was a splendid and a stirring sight. Thus at the beginning and the 
end of the Festival fortnight Toc H gave its witness in living men. 


And throughout the fortnight it gave a modest and silent witness in things exhibited in one 
of the smaller rooms at the Caxton Hall. We were asked to furnish the room in the semblance 
of a Toc H Chapel, and indeed the room, providing as it did the only place where a tired visitor 
could sit down, achieved a certain atmosphere of rest rather than of museum. Cecil Thomas’ 
beautiful Forster monument (the original plaster model, gilded for the occasion) occupied half 
the floor space, lying, as it does at All Hallows, fect towards the altar. The altar itself was 
a simple and very beautiful design (reckoned expressly to cost, with its curtains and ornaments, 
not more than £20) in bright blue and dull gold by George Kruger Gray. On cither side 
of it stood the Toc H Lamp of Maintenance and the L.W.H. Lamp of the Magnificat. Pictures 
familiar in Toc H hung on the walls, and there was a display of the best printed books and 
service papers which have been published by us. Above the door, outside, hung the metal 
Toc H sign now to be found over many Toc H headquarters. The whole “ exhibit” was not 
intended as propaganda for a particular Society—that would have been forcign to the spirit 
of the Exhibition—but it certainly helped to give people an inkling of the sort of things for 
which Toc H cares, and has probably brought us new friends. 


One final point—and this must come as an expression of personal opinion. When the 
invitation to show a Toc H Chapel was given, T pressed somewhat strongly to be allowed to put 
up a carpenter’s bench, unadorned with an altar frontal, as the Table. This was disallowed 
by a Stri&t rule of the Festival that everything used and done must be “ according to the English 
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use.’ The rule was undoubtedly wisc, for any departure from the well-defined “use” in 
Church ornaments or form of service would at once have given rise to controversy : so many 
people defend their own faith by violent onslaught on other people’s ! But I want to return to 
my point, now that the Festival is over. I urge that we should work towards putting the 
Carpenter’s Bench into every Toc H Chapel : I should like to see the usual pattern of altar-table 
and the altar frontal, however beautiful in itself, gradually disappear from our Chapels as oppor- 
tunity offers, And in its place let there stand a Carpenter’s Bench: —not manufactured new and 
genteel for the purpose, but, if possible, the aétual well-used work-bench on which a carpenter 
has done honest jobs of work. This is the furniture which is historical and traditional with us 
from the Upper Room of Poperinghe : it has a clear and true symbolism of its own. Among 
ourselves in the Family of Toc H there are different conceptions of the Sacrament of Holy 
Communion, sincerely held by different types of mind and training. The “ English”? altar, 
concealed by its frontal, is definitely denominational : it is used on occasions in our Chapels 
by members who are not Anglican and to whom it is not natural or easily taken for granted. 
Let the Carpenter’s Bench be surrounded with all the beauty we think fitting ; let there be a 
fine background, curtains if we wish ; and probably most men will like a fair linen cloth to cover 
its top. The ornaments which stand upon it may vary, and in any case they are movable. 
But let its most honourable woodwork stand out bare and simple before all eyes—the Beoch 
at which the Divine Craftsman still works to fashion us truly, and at which He is some in hours 


to be sought of us most specially and most clearly found. 
B. B. 


Nore.—I have consulted none of our Padres on this last matter, and repeat that it is purely a personal 
suggestion. One of the pictures on Plate XXV shows how one unit of Toc H has arranged its Carpenter's 
Bench (it is not claimed as ideal), and the other gives a rough impression of the simple but beautiful altar 


at Caxton Hall. 
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TWo TOC H CHAPELS 


PLATE XXV 


a et 


vlbove : The Carpenter’s Bench used as 
a Communion Table in the Upper Room 
of a Toc H Branch. The loft is part of a 
building which up to fifty years ago was 
used as a flour mill, and when taken over 
by Toc H members was full of dust and dirt. 
The little chapel is furnished with the 
greatest simplicity, and its sloping rafters 
and semi-circular window are strongly 
reminiscent of the Upper Room of Talbot 
House, Poperinghe. 


Below: A simple and inexpensive 
“English altar for a Toc Hl Chapel, 
with gilded wooden cross and candlesticks, 
as fitted up in the Toc If Room at the 
Festival Exhibition of English Church 
Art in Westminster (see opposite page). 
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Seen a kod 
Top left: The Markat Winnipeg. Top right: Its Radio Workshop, where sets for hospitals and invalids 
are built and repaired. Centre: Its Chapel, built into the roof by members. Bottom left: A corner 
of its Meeting Room and Lounge, “ The Barney Room,” with the Lamp and a picture of Gilbert Talbot. 
Bottom right Its Mess Room, with pictures of lilder Brethren round the walls. 


OF BOOKS THERE IS NO END 
V—Why Poetry ? 


YJ HAT is poetry ? What is it in the music of words that moves men to tears 
YY and laughter despite themselves ? What in the rhythm of phrase and 
idea makes a song live when its first singer and all his deeds are a thousand years 
dead and forgotten? Wherein lies the secret? Where angels would assuredly 
fear to tread, let us humbly but unapologetically step in, and attempt an answer 
to the unanswerable. 

Real poetry (the answer seems) is born quite naturally and simply of emotions 

too deep-felt for the coldness of stubborn prose. Most of us in the heights 
of mental and emotional exhilaration cannot express ourselves at all; we stumble 
into a stammering incoherence in the face of things too big for our speech. 
But those who are not made dumb by great joy or great sorrow, those who still 
hold the gift of words, fall without effort into poetry. Their perception is 
sharpened, their senses made keener, all life keyed up above the normal by the 
rarified atmosphere of vivid experience; and speech and expression, too, must 
tise above their everyday humdrum level, if they are to reflect this exhilaration. 
Poetry comes as naturally to the pen of the lover as song to the lips of any healthy 
man who tramps the hilltops. Emotion demands an outlet as steam lifts the lid 
of the boiling kettle—and it may turn to creation just as that steam may drive 
an engine. Its creature is poctry. 
_ It has been said that every great novel is propaganda for its authors creed, 
for unless he is sufficiently firm in the conviétion that he has some real message 
forthe world, his novel cannot be great. Even more is this true of poetry. Itis like 
a chemical reaction. A chemical will fuse at a certain temperature, below which 
all your effort will be in vain; Steel strikes fire from flint with a certain friétion, 
tub them more gently and never a spark will come. So, too, in poetry ; lacking 
the sincerity and urge to write, the life gocs out of it. You may evolve Christmas 
card couplets, precious verse, halting doggercl, witty limericks, musical comedy 
lyrics—but no poetry. The cynic will reply that Francois Villon, the scoundrel 
singer of mediaval Paris, wrote the loveliest, tenderest poetry of his age on a 
tavern table at the price of a pot of beer. It is true, and the explanation is that 
he wrote because he had to, and because the urge within would have made him 
trace his verses on the sand of a desert island if need were. Being a business 
man, and, incidentally, of no morals, he took advantage of what he could not 
refrain from doing to gain a few coppers which he could come by no otherwise. 
To say that for the lack of the pot of beer the world would have been poorer 
for a masterpiece, is to blaspheme against all creation, Poetry may not be its 
own reward (no poct deceives himself that it is), but that is quite irrelevant, 
for no real poet can help himself. 

Poetry, further, is no thing of careful metres and ingenious rhymes and measured 
syllables ; it is a spirit. These are merely the safeguards which guide that spirit 
and that energy into the most beautiful patterns, and prevent it from spending 
itself in a wealth of wordy froth. But they do not make poetry—take this lady 
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from Alexander Pope as she steps into her boat at an eighteenth century Henley 
regatta 5 

Not with more glories in the ethereal plain, 

The sun first rises o’er the purple main, 

Than, issuing forth, the rival of his beams 

Launched on the bosom of the silver’d Thames. 

Fair Nymphs and well-dressed Youths around her shone, 

But every eye was fixed on her alone. 


The metre is perfect, rhymes passable, the whole exquisitely polished, but all 

the “ Fair Nymphs and well-dressed Youths” in the world cannot turn its 
extraordinary artificiality into poetry. All the trappings are there, the rules are 
fulfilled to the letter, but the vital spark is lacking. It was written in cold blood 
with one hand on the Rhyming Dictionary. And real poetry cannot be written 
so. 
The Bible provides numberless examples of the reverse process. Conceived 
by its English translators in prose, it has been transmuted by their passionate 
sincerity and faith in their work into something more. Almost against their 
wills the thing has turned to poetry under their hands. What more majestic 
poem, for example, has ever been written to the glory of the animal kingdom 
than this Song of the War-Horse from Job : 


Hast thou given the horse strength ? 
Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ? 
Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper ? 
The glory of his nostrils is terrible. 

He paweth in the valley, 

And rejoiccth in his strength. 


He gocth on to mcet the armed men. 
He mockcth at fear, and is not affrighted ; 
Neither turneth he back from the sword. 
The quiver rattleth against him, 
The glittering spear 
And the shield. 
He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage: 
Neither believeth he that it is the sound of the trumpet. 
He saith among the trumpets, “ Ha! Ha!” 
And he smellcth the battle afar off, 
The thunder of the captains, 
And the shouting. 


Take the sudden impressive swell of those last three lines from the far-off con- 
fused murmur of armies to the deafening roar of mid-battle. Only the habit of 
printing it solid, prose-fashion, could for a moment deceive anyone as to its 
poetry. 

So we come to the conclusion that real poetry can only come out of deep 
feeling. But what feeling? Do bad emotions produce poctry as do good? 
Look at the scétion entitled “ Hate Poems ” in the admirable Week-End Book, 
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and you will find that hate has its poetic victories no less renowned than love. 
It may not be beautiful poetry, for hate is not a beautiful emotion, but it is poetry 
as rich as any. From all the prime basic emotions of human nature poetry may 
spring—love, hate, faith, hope, anger, tenderness, passion, religion, friendship 
idealism, appreciation of beauty—all of them have produced, and do produce, 
and will for ever go on producing, their own immortal masterpieces. 

* * * * * 


Having so shortly cleared up in our minds some of the fundamental ideas which 
lie behind all poetry, and having already had the boldness to mention one book 
by name, let us come down from the chilly upper air of theory and see if we 
may find in our own poetic favourites something which will give us a clue to 
the rightness of our emotions. 

Because we cannot afford to buy the colleéted works of a fraétion of the worth- 
while poets, which are in any case rather indigestible in the mass to untrained 
mental stomachs, and because, at least at first, we should not know where to begin 
if we could, we get our first impressions of poetry from anthologies. And it 
is well that we do, because such collections give us a chance of comparing best 
with best, and picking out unprejudiced that which strikes fire with the steel 
of our own ideas. The greatest poets have been guilty of doggerel—Words- 
worth, for example, is responsible for this astounding piece of bathos, which no 
one who was not forewarned by the subtitle of “ Poems of Sentiment and 
Refle@tion ” would ever take as anything but a huge joke at the expense of the 
poor old huntsman in question : 


Few months of life has he in store, 

As he to you will tell, 

For still, the more he works, the more 
Do his weak ankles swell. 


On the other hand, even the worst, if poets they really were, have written some 
tiny fragments supremely beautiful. In anthologies we can linger over the gems, 
relish them, mouth them, savour them on the tongue, one against the other, 
unhampered ir our judgment by a great mass of second-rate versage. We get 
a bird’s-eye view of a beautiful and varied landscape, instead of a worm’s-eye 
view of one mole-hill of it. 

Passing over the splendid pageant of older anthologies, not because of any 
lack of merit in them, but because many of us have an instinétive mistrust for 
what we were taught that we ought to like, and an instinctive leaning towards 
what is new and little known, I shall be rash enough to recommend three modern 
anthologies for our study and pleasure. First, for the solid nourishment on which 
to base our opinions, take the poetry section of the Week-End Book (Nonesuch 
Press, 6s.), which you will never regret; then, to rid our minds of any lurking 
idea that good poetry may be the monopoly of the British Isles, and to give us 
the wide view over space and time, Aw Anthology of World Poetry (Cassell, 10s. 6d.) ; 
and finally, that we may gain something of the poctic expression of our own 
times and problems and experiences, Twentieth Century Poetry (Chatto and Windus, 
3s. Gd.). 
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To those who exclaim at our extravagance in price, I bow a guilty head, but 
with just this under-the-breath comment: that a book of poetry is not bought 
as a novel to be read and thrown aside, or left to a living death in the best book- 
case. Weare here laying up treasure for the rest of our lives, for walking-tours, 
for the parlours of country inns, for the lounges of scaside boarding-houses, 
for possible shipwrecks on desert islands. All these places and occasions may 
be brightened by the extravagance of a half-a-crown or two to-day; for the beauty 
of an anthology of poctry lies in its incxhaustibility. Not only are we always 
finding new gems therein, but certain pieces will become our old friends, to which 
we may daily turn back with pleasure and increased appreciation. 

Idly turning these pages—(idly, I say, for a volume of poetry is not for the 
appreciation of five minutes’ Straphanging in the tube, but rather to be slowly 
relished with a pipe and a cushion at the bottom of the garden on a summer’s 
afternoon)—idly turning these pages, I repeat, we soon find that English poetry 
falls naturally into three main classes ; three states of mind, we may say. 


First, out of the very dawn of speech, comes the poctry of religion, the ex- 
pression of man’s reaching out towards something greater than himselt to support 
him all the day long of this troublous life. A hundred forms it has taken, ever 
since and long before that unknown poct half a thousand years ago sang the 
lovely carol which many will remember from the Birthday Festival. Let us 
give our imagination rein and piéture him, a young novitiate, entering some great 
monastery one spring morning in the fifteenth century, and singing in the fulness 
of his heart for the new life and ideals which he is to embrace : 


1 sing of a maiden 

That is makeles; 
King of all kings 

To her son she ches. 

The simplicity of passionate sincerity and unclouded belief bursts through 
the differences of time and custom and even language, till we too feel what he 
felt. 

And so through the ages, from the primitive, superstitious grandeur of the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, and the fierce faith of the Hebrew Old Testament, 
the tide of religious poetry swirls down to such a thing as Henry Vaughan’s 
The World. Here is a faith and a philosophy, which in fifty wonderful lines 
gathers up all the people and follies of the earth and commends them to God. 
Thus it begins, with a slow, immense majesty of word and conception which 
is almost frightening : 


J saw eternity the other night, 

Like a great Ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm, as it was bright ; 

And round beneath it, Time in hours, days, years, 
Driven by the spheres 

Like a vast shadow moved ; in which the world 
And all her train were hurled. 
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Curiously enough it is not the saints and holy men of church and monastery 
who have written the greatest religious poems, but rather the worldlings and 
sinners in the sincerity of their repentance. It was Francois Villon, for example, 
guilty of most of the crimes of his day, twice sentenced to the gibbet, thief, murderer 
and general blackguard, who wrote the lovely Ballade to Our Lady, praying fer- 
vently therein, not for relief for his own overburdened conscience, but rather 
for heaven for his simple, old, and heart-broken mother: 


La joye avoir me fay, haulte Deesse, 

A qui pecheurs doivent tous recourir, 
Comblez de foy, sans fainte ne paresse : 
En ceSte foy je venil vivre et mourir. 


That joy, great Goddess, make thou mine to be— 
Thou of whom all must ask it, even as I; 

And that which faith desires, that let it see. 
For in this faith I choose to live and die. 


And Robert Herrick, simple English country clergyman, who was moved to 
song by all the happy, varied life of his seventeenth century village, could, as 
any other man, wax lyrical over his “ Julia’s legge,” and be no less sincere, no 
less simply believing, in his Noble Numbers, and his devout wish : 


.... Ising (and ever shall) 
Of Heaven, and hope to have it after all. 


One of the greatest produétions of the English language, Milton’s Paradise 
Lof, is a fitting culmination to the glorious pageant of this poetry of faith. 

The second inspiration of poetry—in origin scarce a day after the first—presents 
the anthologist, and no less the reviewer, with a delicate task. When we embark 
on the troubled seas of love poetry, it is a case of every man for himself and 
for his mood. Some such poems there are which are for all men and for all 
ages—the Song of Solomon is one; the ecstasy of tenderness and longing in 
Black Marigo/ds, which comes to us across a thousand years from the Sanskrit, 
another ; some scattered fragments of Sappho ; some of Shakespeare’s sonnets— 
just such a handful stand out from time and place with a startling vividness, 
lit with some spark from the very depths of human nature. But whether it be 
Hafiz, Prince of Persia, sighing in Samarkand ; or Ronsard, lying on his back 
in some meadow of Touraine, and making lyrics to the inhumanly perfect ladies 
of his own imagination; or John Donne struggling to fix a philosophy to the 
unruly passion ; or Herrick beseeching the kindness of his Julia ; or the unknown 
swain provoked by Phillida’s flouting to exclaim 


O what a plague is love! 
How shall I bear it ? 


ot Rupert Brooke on his windy hill; it is certain that all the world loves a lover, 
and if that lover happen also to be a poet—why, he has the world in the hollow 
of his hand. 
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Our third class is neither so old, nor such a continued and vital force as the 
other two. It has had its periods of triumph and of blindness, but to-day, 
perhaps because we have drifted so far from the real thing, it plays a larger part 
in our poetry than ever before. It is the poetry of nature. But not of birds 
and trees only—of mountains and clouds and sunshine and animals and inani- 
mate things, in short, of all, in contrast to religion and love, which is not part of 
ourselves. We may indeed be proud of our twentieth century poetry on this 
score, but we cannot claim originality. Reading the Chinese seétion of World 
Poetry, one finds a calm, peaceful appreciation of still beauty which has much to 
teach our fast-moving, slow-thinking age. Thus T’ao Ch’icn, fifteen hundred 
years ago: 

{I pluck the chrysanthemums under the eastern hedge, 
Then gaze long at the distant summer hills. 

The mountain air is fresh at dusk of day: 

The flying birds by two and two return. 

In these things there lies a deep meaning, 

Yet when we would express it, words suddenly fail us. 


Yes, there is a deep meaning in these things, and throughout the ages we find 
poets groping after it, words sometimes failing, sometimes with grasp half- 
clutching the elusive something. ‘That is the poet’s job. To-day, our hands 
scem almost upon it, and, turning from the city roar, our poetry is full of the quiet 
things outside ourselves, of 


. . . Wet Strong ploughlands, scarred for certain grain ; 
And babes that weep and so forget their weeping ; 
And the young heavens, forgetful after rain ; 

And evening hush, broken by homing wings .. . 


The miracle of the English countryside, the spring and summer, ploughing 
and seedtime and harvest, will live for ever through such things as Keats’ Aasuma 
and Written in the Fields, and the best of Wordsworth and W. H. Davies, and 
Blunden’s Pasture Pond, and John Freeman’s The Nightingales. ‘The poetry of 
animals and birds, too, has a lesson for us—Blake’s tiger and Job’s horse, T.E. 
Brown’s cow and Padraic Colum’s wild ass, Tennyson’s cagle and D. H.Lawrence’s 
humming-bird. Even the foggy fish-brain has produced the iantasy of Rupert 
Brooke’s F7sh and Viola Meynell’s Jonah and the Whale, and the tiny poetry of the 
insect world lives in the microscopic beauty of Robert Graves’ Lost Love. Even 
inanimate things and the dead worlds beyond the universe have their beauty 
and poets to tell of it. Read Chesterton’s Praise of Dust, and Rupert Brooke’s 
The Great Lover, and Humbert Wolfe’s Fiddle and Bow, and the sunlit colour of 
Flecker’s O/d Ships, and finally John Masefield’s magnificent sonnet which 
begins : 


I could not sleep for thinking of the sky. 


So the subjects of poetry spread as the vision of poets reach out more boldly. 
Tt is less than a century and a half since travellers avoided the Alps as something 
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barbarous and unattractively rude as the Sahara itself. Since then we have 
learned to see a majestic and terrible beauty in them. So in the same way poets 
go on before the following crowd, widening the horizons of beauty to cover 
new and unsuspected things. Each pushes out the bounds of the circle a little 
farther, and each, if he merits the name of poet, has some tiny contribution to 
make to our appreciation of the beautiful and the range of our understanding. 
* * * * x 
So the poet sings because he must, and we listen because we may. That is 
our privilege, and because the challenge of more than weekdaily beauty and feeling 
is flung to us, we may not ignore it. If we cannot ourselves create, at least 
it is granted to us to say “ Amen” to the pocet’s invocation crystallised in two 
lines of the Laureate: 
O beauty on the darkness hurled, 
Be it through me you shame the world. 


Is (Ge (C, Se 


NoTE.—Most of the poems especially mentioned in this article are drawn from the three anthologies 
named on page 253, but these are quite unorthodox and should serve as whetters of appetites for those 
great old stand-bys Pulgrave's Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics (Oxford University Press, World’s 
Classics, 2s.) and The Oxford Book of English Verse (Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.). Other good and 
representative anthologies are Selections from Modern Poets (Martin Secker, 7s. 6d.), An Anthology of Modern 
Verse (Methuen and Co., 6s.), The School of Poetry (Collins, 3s. 6d.), Modern Poetry (Dent, “ King’s Trea- 
surius,’’ 1s. 6d.). 
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A MEMORIAL WINDOW FOR ALL HALLOWS 


Last month we published a very brief appreciation of the constant service rendered to Toc H 
by its senior President, Lord Davidson of Lambeth, for twenty-five years Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who passed over on May 25. And now the opportunity is to be offered to express our 
gratitude to him in an enduring form. Visitors to All Hallows, and especially worshippers 
who have found themselves facing the Forster Memorial and the Prince’s Lamp, will remember 
that the large cast window of the Richard Cæur de Lion Chapel still awaits the glory of stained 
glass. Tubby, on becoming Vicar of All Hallows in 1922—at Archbishop Davidson’s urgent 
wish—set to work at once to clean and beautify the ancient church, The “ Richard Chapel,” 
standing as it does near the site of Cœur de Lion’s own chantry (long since lost), received its altar 
back and was reconsecrated after a lapse of centuries, and, with the coming of the Prince’s Lamp, 
became a special shrine of Toc H. In order to complete it there is clearly needed the splendid 
enrichment of coloured glass which shall be worthy of the Chapel itself and fit to Stand beside 
the very fine East Window in the centre of the same wall. It is now proposed to raise money 
for this and to conneét with it the honoured name of Randall Davidson and of Padres who have 
served Toc H welland have recently died. The Central Executive are not empowered to make 
any grant from Toc H funds for such purposes, but, with their sanction, the plan is brought to the 
notice of Toc H members. ‘The window is estimated to cost £350, and anyone who wishes to 
contribute towards it should write to Padre H. C. Money, All Hallows Porchroom, Byward 
Street, E.C.3. 
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p was Thursday in Holy Week, and four of us, after tramping all day through 

the woods and over the high Dorset downs in shine and sudden storm, haa 
reached our appointed goal, the lovely village of Milton Abbas. Such a jolly inn 
and one of the best home-made teas in England, but, alas! no beds for the likes 
of we. Beds? O! yes, there would be beds perhaps at Dorchester—or, stay, 
there might be a bed or so at the Be Winey at Puddletown. A friendly voice 
on the telephone from there assured us there would be. Meanwhile we sheltered 
from a drenching storm in the village shop and asked the way to Puddletown, 
“ Six miles,” said the lady behind the counter. “ Seven,” corrected her 
daughter; “a good eight,” said a young woman who had come in to buy tape 
and candles; ‘we do reckon it nine,” growled an old man as he went out. 
Before the bidding rose any higher we fled into the tail-end of the rain and put 
our best foot foremost towards what should have been the sunset. In the dusk 
we found the Bwe Vinney, a smiling hostess, bacon and eggs, and beds. A night 
broken by the howling wind (it was the Spring, “ O to be in England now that 
April’s there !’’), breakfast, and the bill—xzos. cach. But we had been lucky at the 
end of a twenty-five mile tramp to find beds and food at all ; a party had adtually 
arrived at the Bwe Vinney (the name of a Dorset cheese, by the way—famous but 
hard to find), between our telephone message and our arrival and had been sent 
empty away. And then forward up a “sheltered ?” valley which was nothing 
else but a long funnel down which a freezing, deafening North wind, with periodi- 
cal sleet showers, fought against us without a pause. At lunch time we sheltered 
on the ground behind a corrugated iron fence at Piddletrenthide to eat our bread 
and cheese, and in an untidy inn parlour warmed ourselves with beer and tea, 
There was a blessed half-hour of sunshine that afternoon on a hill top, with the 
larks singing and the reading aloud of the Little Flowers of St. Francis, and then we 
descended the steep hillside towards Cerne Abbas, a village so quiet and beautiful 
on a Good Friday evening that we decided to make an early halt and spend the 
night. “ Beds?” Oh! no; there were no beds in any of the inns, probably 
none in the village—unless Miss Earwaker still had room. Her crooked little 
old cottage received us with a welcome. Supper of cold ham and tea, an hour’s 
crouching over a fire that wouldn’t burn, a dreamless night in the attic, breakfast, 
and the bill—7s. 6d. Glad to have been taken in at all, we shouldered our packs 
and set forward. And as we went, we met a fellow tramper, heavily laden with 
gear, which included a tent. For, as an experienced man, he said the price of a bed 
and the extreme uncertainty of one were too much for him ; he carried his own 
house—though when we met him he had been walking in the rain most of the 
night. He sighted the Toc H badge in our coats, told us how he had talked 
on tramping to a London Branch not many weeks before, and gave us a great 
salute as a brother of the road as we parted. And so we went forward, into the 
driving rain on the top of High Stoy. It was a splendid holiday. 


But it was much more expensive and subjeét to adverse chance than need be. 
How shall the youngster fare who wants to see England and learn her secret 
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of loveliness when he has no pound notes and indeed few shillings in his pocket 
fora week-end ? Far too often his scope is bounded by the darkness at the begin- 
ning and the end of a single day; his base is his own home because he can afford 
no other. Two years ago I ran into Bob Slater (then of Mark XVIII, now in 
Rangoon) by the merest accident as we were both changing trains at a station in 
the middle of Germany. Each of us independently and unknown to each other— 
he in Bavaria, I in Westphalia—-had been doing the same thing and was now 
homeward bound. Each with a small mixed party of English and German 
friends had been enjoying beautiful country and the free-and-easy society of all 
and sundry whom we had met. Our beds had never ccst us more than 6d. a 
night, and our necessary food not more than 2s. a day. We had been making use 
—as many another Toc H member has done in the last few years and many more 
will do—of our membership of the Jugendherbergen movement, the German Youth 
Hostels. There is little need to describe that movement in detail now, for it is 
pretty well known to all who care for the old-fashioned delights of walking and 
has been several times introduced to readers of this JourNaL (see May, 1928 ; 
August and November, 1929). Starting twenty years ago with the use of one 
schoolroom, the movement to provide accommodation at very low cost for the 
young of both sexes who want to see their own country, now controls some 
3,000 hostels in Germany in which, during 1929, 4,000,000 people slept. A move- 
ment on the same lines is making great progress in Switzerland, another in Austria, 
another in Holland, and there has been a tiny beginning in Scotland for the last 
five years. And for some time our own people, many Toc H members among 
them, have been asking, “ Why not in England also?” 


That is the question which Bob Slater and I asked each other as we travelled 
on to Cologne together that day, and again that night as the remnants of our 
combined parties, a dozen in all, dossed down in good blankets on double-decker 
German Army beds in the great Herberg across the Rhine from Cologne Cathedral. 
There a huge old building, the cavalry barracks which was put out of action by 
the Treaty of Versailles, has been taken over by the City of Cologne, which knew 
from experience the valuc to the health and character of young citizens of a Youth 
Hostel, and has been transformed by cheerful decoration and excellent plumbing, 
cooking and supervision, into a little world of its own, with beds for 600 people. 
At the office just inside the door we were welcomed, registered and allotted a room 
for our whole party by the smiling, busy “ House-father”; in its pleasant “ day- 
rooms ” we stowed our kit and met German lads and lassies from all parts of the 
country ; on the stairs we were grected by a party of American students and a 
Spaniard. 


Next morning we said an early Auf Wiedersehen ! and started for home. At 
Dover our party broke up, but Bob and I set out together that night in his car 
for Southampton, where the Staff Conference was meeting. We missed our way 
and drove all the night through. In the early morning of Sunday, as dawn was 
just breaking grey and cool over the hills somewhere near Arundel we met the 
first of our kind for many hours. They were the members of a cycling club, 
a large party of young working lads with three or four factory girls among them. 
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Out of the dusk and morning mist they came trudging up the Steep hill towards us 
pushing their machines—-as sound-looking and happy a crowd as you could wish 
to meet inall England. Where had they come from? Perhaps from Portsmouth ? 
What time had they set out ? Surely in the dark 
of night. What time would they get home to the 
city after their long day’s ride ? ` No doubt in the 
dark again. And Bob and I said to each other 
again, “ Why not Herbergen in England? That’s 
just the sort of crowd who ought to have started 
yesterday afternoon—if only they had had a cheap 
and decent and properly-run place to spend the 
night in.” 


Why not in England? And the answer is that 
the Start is at last being made. After various 
small bodies of people had had discussions on 
the subject during the last twelve months, the 
National Council of Social Service undertook 
to “father” the attempt. Capt. Lionel Ellis, 
the Secretary of the N.C.S.S. (and a member 
of Toc H), invited a large number of national socicties—Toc Ho among 
them—to send representatives to a preliminary conference in March, ‘The meeting 
revealed a lot of genuine keenness and a good many different points of view as to 
what should be done. That something was clearly needed and was indeed long 
overdue was, however, the unanimous opinion. A second conference was called 
on April ro, which resolved itself into a regular National Council of the proposed 
new movement, and approved the draft of a constitution. Barclay Baron (who 
had already been given leave by the Central Executive of Toc H to represent us) 
was voted into the chair of the Council, and thus, from the start, Toc H was given 
a place in the attempt now being made. The National Council of Social Service, 
Standing as it does on neutral ground in touch with an immense number of 
voluntary and statutory bodies throughout the country, was the best possible 
nurse for the infant idea, but the child must now get on its own fect and learn to 
walk. E. St. J. Catchpool, already occupied with much other work, gallantly 
consented to at, at any rate for a time, as the Hon. Secretary, and has been busy 
collecting faéts about existing hostels, answering many enquiries which poured 
in as soon as a bricf paragraph on the new movement appeared in the Press, 
and enlisting sympathy in many quarters. A small Executive Committee has also 
been at work and the inevitable sub-committee (you can’t govern England without 
them) have been set up to explore various difficult sides of the subject and to 
“ get a move on” as soon as possible. The next move has been the holding of 
another meeting of the Council on June 26-27, in the delightful surroundings of 
Digswell Park, the conference house in Welwyn Garden City. In this stately 
Hertfordshire country house and park of rolling land with lawns and ancient 
trees running down to the River Mimram, about fifty people, representing a great 
variety of socicties interested in young people, in rambling, cycling, school 
journeys, country pursuits, and the preservation and enjoyment of the country- 
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side, came together, learnt to know one another better, and did a good deal of 
business. On the first evening, Bruno Achilles, who knows England and its 
ways almost as well as he knows his own country, gave a fascinating talk on 
the Hostels movement in Germany, illustrated with a large collection of slides 
and an excellent film which took the audience graphically from a German school- 
room through the forests of Saxony and at last into the great “ Youth Castle” 
of Hohnstein, where, two years ago, a Toc H party of 50 English schoolboy. 
and twenty German boys and girls spent one night of a wonderful holiday. 
Next morning, the Council met, with Barkis in the chair, for over three hours, 
and in the afternoon the Executive planned the next stages of the campaign. 


The ultimate goal—a series of friendly houses which will enable cvery man 
(and woman) to see the best of England at a cost within reach—is still far ahead. 
But already many hostels, far more than is generally realised, do exist. They 
belong to many different organisations, and their use is mainly restriéted to their 
own members. Their standards of cost and comfort vary greatly. Their numbers 
are totally inadequate to the need. There exist also buildings, almost without 
number, from the hut or barn or disused fisherman’s cottage to the old windmill, 
the historic semi-ruin, or the great, unsaleable country house, which could be 
used with some adaptation and simple equipment for the rambler or cyclist 
(not motor-cyclist, still less motorist) on his lawful occasions as a member of the 
new movement. Workers and donors, people with imagination, good will and 
money, will be needed if this dream is to come true. And if it comes true—under 
sound control and sensible rules and inspired with a living spirit of fellowship 
and service—it may play a vital part in maintaining the great heritage of England 
for us all and sweeping away from it much that endangers and disfigures it now. 


The organisation of the new movement is simple. The pioneering work and 
the a€tual opening and running of hostels is to be the responsibility of ` Regional 
Councils,” drawing their membership of users mainly from the big towns and 
having all rural England as their field, with some particular district in most cases 
as their natural “ sphere of influence.” Thus, already, a Regional effort is going 
forward from Merseyside with “ Snowdonia” as its immediate objective, while 
another in Manchester turns its eyes towards “ Lakeland.” The Peak of Derby- 
shire, the Border Country, the Cotswolds and Wye Valley, the Surrey Hills, Devon, 
the Cornish Coast, are all obvious places into which we want to wander. And 
as we go we shall renew health and gain knowledge of our own history and of 
the intimate beauties of mountain and moor, stream and bird and flower. We shall 
learn to love some of the old ways which the bustle of bleak arterial roads has 
forced into the background ; perhaps the old songs and dances, not yet dead, 
but often in danger of dying, will live in us again. And we shall meet round the 
table or the hearth of our hostels night by night, fellow-countrymen of every kind 
and, like enough, some people from other countries, the real “ human Zoo” 
to which Toc H is well accustomed. We shall be in the mood of freedom in 
which men reveal themselves to one another; we shall move together towards 
anew unity and understanding. These objects the pioneer movement in Germany 
—naturally not without strenuous effort, great sacrifices and some failures—has 
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pursued and achieved to a very remarkable degree. A movement in this country, 
while it cannot but look with great interest at what has been donc elsewhere, 
must not be “ made in Germany.” It must express our own national character 
and try to mect our particular needs ; it must be British in all its ways. Further- 
more, in the opinion of the Council, the different “ Regions ” must have scope 
for their own local ideas and traditions; they must in their hostels present a 
picture of the variety which makes up the whole coloured scene of England. 


At the same time, common ideas and some degrce of unity are necessary if the 
movement is to succeed on 2 national scale. For this reason the National Council 
will require to see and approve the constitutions which the different regions 
draw up. It will lay down certain minimum standards and will not recognise 
among the hostels it federates those which fall short of this in equipment, space, 
sanitation and supervision. It will issue a handbook with details of all the hostels 
federated in the movement, and these will be open to everyone who holds the 
membership card—for the walker or cyclist who pays his subscription to the 
London Council must have the right to use the hostels in Northumberland or 
Cornwall if he wishes. And it will register all foreign members. We dare to 
prophesy that the numbers of walkers from the Continent wishing to join will be 
so great that they will have to be carefully controlled for some time to come. 


Let us deal with two points among those just decided by the National Council. 
First, the name of the movement is to be the Youth Hoffels Association of Great 
Britain. Many readers will say—as many of us on the Council said at first—that 
this title is ugly, clumsy and lacking in imagination, that there are separate objec- 
tions to every word in it. At the April meeting it was adopted provisionally and 
an appeal was made for suggestions for a better title to be sent in. About forty 
suggestions reached the Secretary, some at first sight attractive or amusing, some 
merely fantastic. The meeting in June heard the evidence and finally made up its 
mind—the original title, with slight amendment, should stand. The chief reasons 
for the decision were (1) that the title, without more ado, explains exactly what we 
are out for; (2) that it is business-like and “ solid,” more likely to inspire con- 
fidence in parents, donors and other essential allies than something more high 
falutin ; (3) that it comes Straight into line with the titles of kindred movements 
in Germany, Austria, Switzerland and Holland. This was felt to be really impor- 
tant, for our movement is to be thought of from the first as a part of a much 
larger whole, designed to bring together in a common spirit and for a common 
aim the younger generation everywhere in whose keeping lies the peace and 
progress of the world in days not far distant. Some day the initials “ B.Y.H.” 
on the gable of an English cottage may become as familiar as “ D.J.H.,” enclosed 
in a triangle, is to-day in Germany. At the same time, nobody supposes that the 
users of the hostels are going to talk solemnly about their membership of the 
“Youth Hostels Association.” And here already one of the suggested names, 
at first sight merely absurd, may prove to have a touch of true inspiration in it 
after all. “Yo Ho” (for Youth Hostel—as telegraphic a touch as “ Toc H” 
for Talbot House) may be the greeting on the lips of hiking parties when they 
meet one another, as “ He///” is in Germany. At all events, the Council itself 
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separated with a waving of hands and a cry of “Yo Ho!” in the most natural 
way in the world. 


Secondly, after much debate, the Council decided to fix the membership sub- 
scription at the rate of not fess than 2s. 6d. (Special arrangements for parties of 
school children under a leader, are under discussion—for it is hoped that “ School 
Journeys ?” will make free use of the movement ; already the Board of Education 
is watching the start sympathetically, and the President sent a warm message of 
encouragement and an official as a “ watcher ” to the Council meeting.) Those 
present at the Council began to pay their subscriptions then and there, and it 
is now Open to anyone to do the same. Jt must be realised that—with the 
season of 1930 so far spent already—the aétual hostel accommodation which can 
be offered to members scarcely exists this year. And so your half-crown will be 
much Jess of a payment for benefits received than en aét of practical sympathy 
with a big idea which will need all the money it can get to forge ahead. By the 
summer of 1931 there should definitely be a choice of hostels, however primitive 
in their carly stages, to offer to members. 


How Toc H Can Help! 


Toc H, as we have said, is already in touch with the beginnings of this thing. There are 
several directions in which our members, if they wish, can help it forward, e.g. :— 


(1) There are some men among us who can offer accommodation—an out-building or a 
cottage which could be adapted and equipped as a hostel, a piece of land on which a hut could 
be ereed. There are members with more money than most of us, who could offer to equip 
or ere& such a place. There are others who have influence with some corporation, trust or 
business which might be persuaded to support the movement with money or gifts in kind. 


(2) There is a large number of members who enjoy trekking or camping on foot or cycle. 
These could make a most valuable contribution if they would go out in twos and threes on 
small parties at week-ends or in their holiday with the definite objeét of exploring the possibilities 
of any chosen piece of country. They should work out routes, pitch on ideal spots for hostels, 
make friends with farmers, landlords, country vicars and any others who might be interested. 
They should ‘‘ try out”? rough sleeping-places, like barns, where they can get leave, and should 
try to picture them transformed for regular use. They must, ia short, join the honourable 
profession of true pioncers, but in all it is most important, for the sake of the future, that they 
should keep the rules of the game with the utmost fairness ; in other words, they must be strict 
about the rights of property and the law of trespass, they must not be noisy where they are not 
wanted, they must leave no litter of any kind by the way, they must be most careful about heath 
fires, etc. And, having made their surveys, they should report on them to the Secretary of the 
Youth Hostels Association. 


(3) When hostels are started it may well be that individual members of Toc H or country 
units might voluntecr in holidays or other spare time to help in the supervision of them. A very 
great deal depends on having somcone to welcome those who come to a hostel and to see that 
the simple rules are kept. This may become for some members or units a real Toc H “ job.’, 


(4) Any member can now join the Association by sending in his subscription of 2s. Gd. (or 
more, if he wishes). He will be sent a receipt and, as soon as possible, a membership card, which 
this year bears upon it the picture of an imaginary hostel here reproduced. 
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(5) Toc H can make, if it chooses to do so, an incalculable contribution towards the spirit of 
the movement. It has far higher ideals than running a travel bureau or a series of cheap lodging 
houses. These funétions are merely the means towards the spreading of a spirit—in our particular 
slang we call it “the Toc H spirit,” and understand quite well what that implies. It is the 
spirit of fellowship and mutual service, the spirit (in the words of our ‘ Compass”) of “ fair 
thinking,”’ “ wide loving,” “ humble witness,” and “ brave building,” to be learnt and shown 
forth by people of all classes and conditions who use the hostel as home for a night and in the 
morning pass on to spread that same spirit on their ways. 

All enquiries, subscriptions or donations should be sent to the Hon. S ecretary, E. St. J. Catchpool, 
18, Bridge Road, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


The German Jugendherbergen 


In connefion with this English beginning, and in view of rapidly approaching holidays, it may be of 
interest to reprint in full this pamphlet of regulations and explanations issued in English by the German 
Association of Jugendherbergen. 


WHAT ARE THE JUGENDHERBERGEN (YoutH HosTExs) ? 


“VT “HE Jugendherbergen are erected by the Reichsverband fiir Dentsche Jugendherbergen, Hilchen- 

bach in Westfalen, Germany (German Association for Hostels for Young People), to give 
the rising gencration an opportunity to come into a closer contact with Nature, to develop the 
mental and physical standard of our boys and girls, and to make health and strength a universal 
possession. After a strenuous day in the open air they are to provide rest and shelter for 
the rambler, simple accommodation for the night at the lowest possible price. These shelters 
are not hotels or inns. Everything is arranged on lines of extreme simplicity. There is no 
service or attendance; “ Help yourself!” is the watchword of the rambler. 


WHO Is ADMITTED TO THE JUGENDHERDERGEN ? 


Every young rambler of either sex up to the conclusion of twenty years of age finds admission. 
Provided they are members, also older guests are admitted, unless the available berths have 
already been occupied or booked by young wanderers in advance befor 7 p.m. This restri€tion 
applies even if accommodation has been booked beforehand, except for leaders of parties of 
young ramblers. (Sec footnote to this pamphlet.) The shelter can also be used for a stay 
of several days provided no new guests wish to use the hostel, 


Commercial travellers, summer visitors, and juvenile rambling groups whose guides do not 
want to stay with them, cannot be admitted. 


Neither the warden of the hostel nor the Hostel Federation is responsible for the loss or ex- 
change of personal belongings. 


- 


How TO OBTAIN ADMISSION. 


To obtain admittance identification papers are required as follows : 
(1) For individual wanderers up to the conclusion of twenty years a “ Bleibenansreis”’ 
(Lodging ticket). 
(2) For individual wanderers over twenty years a “ Misgliedskarte” (Membership card) 
of the Verband fiir Deursche Jugendberbergen. 
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(3) For conduéted youth and school patties, consisting of at least two boys or girls and 
one responsible leader, a “* Fiihrerausweis’’ (Leader’s pass) for the latter only. The 
leader must not be less than sixteen years ofage. ‘The other members of the party do not 
require any passes or permits. 

All passes, which should be obtained well before the start, must bear an officially stamped 
photograph of the owner, unless the latter is in possession of a passport containing such a photo- 
graph, The fees for issuing passes arc: 

To (1) Bleibenansweis (Lodging ticket)—50 Pfennig, or 6 pence. 

To (2) Milghedskarte (Membership card) of the Reichsverband—optional, minimum 
55.—5.0 Rmk. 

To (3) Fithreranswers (Leader pass)—25 Pfennig or 3 pence. 


Hostf£L—FEEs. 


The price of one nights lodging is, as a rule, 25 pfennig (3 pence) for young wanderers up 
to 20 years and 50 pfennig (6 pence) for adults. Small fees for light and bed-linen have to be 
added to this. 

Ramblers are strongly recommended to notify the warden of the hostel as early as possiole. 
For this purpose double reservation cards can be had at the below-mentioned addresses (Price : 
10 cards 15 pfennig (or twopence). 

For lodgings reserved but not occupied the full fees have to be paid. To avoid this, the 
warden of the hostel must be informed at the latest the day before. 

Ramblers Jeaving the hostel in disorder pay double fees. 

For youth-hostels in Bavaria special regulations are in force, the most important of which 
is that no wanderers over 20 years, except leaders of the parties, find admission in Southern 
Bavaria. Intending wanderers should obtain the regulations beforehand from the Ganu Bayern 
fir Deutsche Jugendherbergen, München, Bayerstrasse 43, Haus der Landwirte. 


RULES OF THE YourH HOSTELS. 


All visitors are subjc& to the regulations issued by the warden of the hostel. Order and good 
conduét are essential in the interest of all, The shelter must be left in a clean and tidy condition. 
Tobacco and alcohol are strictly prohibited inside the shelters. 

For all other details see the Reichsherbergsverzeichnis (List of Youth Hostels), price 1s., which, 
together with the reservation cards, can be obtained from the German Railways Information 
Burcau, 9, Queen’s Gardens, London, W.z. 

The above-mentioned passes and all particulars will be willingly sent, on application, by the 
Reichsverband fiir Deutsche Jugendherbergen, Hilchenbach in Westfalen, Germany. 


Nore for wanderers over 20 years of age: Ae } X 

The yearly subscription for members is optional, minimum subscription 5s. 4 Members reccive the 
monthly periodical, Die Jugendherberge, free of charge. Membership includes the right to use the shelters, 
but this must not impede the right of young wanderers to enjoy preference in accommodation before 7 p.m. 
Members can hand in their written resignation at any time; minimum subscription fee has to be paid for 
each commenced year. 

AL payments may be made only by International Monev Order (not by Postal Money Order). 
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TOC H WITHOUT THE NAME 


THE NORTHERN Mark, a Toc H magazine for the Northern Area, reaches us this month in a new 
Jorm which reminds us Strongly of Punch and on which we warmly congratulate the publishers. We pay 
it the compliment of “ lifting ” from it the following short article by Padre Bow Sater, mko left Mark 
XVII, Newcastle, last summer for marriage and Rangoon. 


T CAME to Burma, hoping, in my spare time to start Toc H. By the time this appears in 
print the firt Grope in Burma should have appeared round the coffee cups. But what I 
want to explain now is that Toc H had arrived before me, as these incidents should show. 

At Syiiam, the Burmah Oil Company’s centre, the people told me one day of a Storekeeper 
who ought to have been christened Valiant. This Mr. Valiant spent his week-ends in the jungle, 
visiting Burmese villages where the little wooden houses perch on poles, a measure of safety 
against floods and robbers. He carried with him a first-aid outfit, and some simple medicines, 
healing the sick for love of his Master. He did this for years, quietly, unobtrusively, Then one 
day he went to England on leave and spent the whole of his leave studying tropical medicine 
that he might return better qualified to help his villagers. He was nota Toc H member. Just 
one of a little group of business men out here who have a mind for more than business, 

A few weeks later, after dark, I stood in a schoolroom near the Chinese quarter in Rangoon, 
with a little group of schoolboys, young Burmans from St. John’s College. The doors were 
opened, and a motley crowd of youngsters, Burmese, Chinese, Indians, rushed in from the 
Streets. They separated into little groups, sat down on the desks, opened lesson books well 
thumbed, and began a merry babel “ C. A. T. Cat.” “ The dog crossed the road.” “ That 
pen is my pen.’’ It was a free night school and those older boys from the College were there 
as voluntary teachers. “ They love it,” said their mastcr, “and it gives them the idea of service.” 

Two months later I wanted benches for my little Church, newly built. Mention was made 
of the Salvation Army Industrial Home for young criminals. I went there expeéting to find 
a barracks. Instead, I found a large Indian villa, in a compound surrounded by a low fence. 
No guards, no high walls, no warders! In a little workshop or squatting on the verandas, 
young Burmans were making furniture, whistling gaily. 

“But,” I said to the officer, “I thought you had conviéts here.” 

“ So we have. They’re all from prison, and they’re still under sentence. See that youngster 
there ? He was condemned for murder.”’ 

“But where are your warders ?”’ 

“Im the only warder here. No need for more. We just trust them, and they’ve never let 
us down. They could escape quite easily, but they never do.” 

Instead, they learned a useful trade, and regained their charaéter, with one good man to guide 
them, and an ex-convi& to teach them joinery. It would be wonderful enough in England. 
It is still more wonderful here in Burma, where bands of robbers still infest the countryside at 
times, and the record of crime is both full and ghastly. 

Now you know why I say Toc H arrived before me. It is just as well to remember that 
lamps were burning before Toc H was thought of, not only in Burma, but in England. So 
it has been throughout the ages. Hence our remembrance of the Elder Brethren, pioneers of 
Light. Hence our duty to scek out exsifing societies and help them. 

I do not think we should be over anxious to put the Toc H badge in the buttonholes of men 
who already hold the lamp. If they prefer it, let them continue ‘ Toc H without the name.” 
Our job is to bring them helpers from the ranks of those who have not yet realised their privilege 
to serve. To do this, of course, we need a nucleus of experienced men, but only a nucleus. 
But what we arc pledged to do is bring in men of slack will, slow will and dormant will, helping 
them to recognise the challenge of Light. R. HI. S 
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OVERSEAS 


STANDING : Geotfrey Martin 
(Sec.), G. H. Harrison (Argen- 
tine), Col. H. Medlicott (Burma), 
Clifford Figg (Ceylon), P. F. 
Wise, L. E. Mather (Northern 
Commission), Major W. | 
Spurrell, F. E. Sargood (Migra- 
tion). 


Tussy witu tHE Tram or Toc 


COMMISSIONERS 
Tacpot House, Trinity SQuaRE, E.C.3. 


PLATE XXVII 


SITTING : H. W. Thomson 

(Malaya), Harry Ellison (Chief 

Commissioner), Tubby, E. M. 

Gull (China), E. B. Alexander 
(Ceylon). 


Inset BeLow: J. H. Lindsay 
(India). 


OUTSIDE THEIR HEADQUARTERS 


PLATE XXVH1 OMNIUM GATHERUM 


ABovi: The Grope at Abadan on the Persian Gulf, with Commander Percival Gray 
(Sinbad) second from the left standing, and C. ©. Shepherd, former Secretary of Oxford 
and Newport, in the centre sitting. 

Mipoie: The New Zealand Dominion Conference at Wellington (see opposite page). 
Brow : The First Officers’ Conference of the South Somerset and West Dorset District. 


“AN N.Z. DOMINION CONFERENCE 


ate fourth Dominion Conference was held at the Wellington Branch rooms from April 
18 to 21, the preliminary meeting to arrange procedure taking place on the evening of 
Good Friday. There were present four delegates from the Auckland Branch, one from Wanganni, 
two from Nelson, three from Christchurch, six from the Wellington Branch and four from the 
Wellington Group. The Chairman of the Conference was Dr. F T. Bowerbank, Chairman of 
the Wellington Branch for the past two years, who piloted us through the strenuous days with 
the utmost skill. 

On Sunday, the Church of England members attended Holy Communion at the Wellington 
City Mission, Padres Taylor and Williams officiating. Padre Patchett held a Communion 
Service for Free Churchmen at the Methodist Church, Thorndon, while in the afternoon a com- 
bined Service at the Toc H rooms for Toc H and L.W.H. members was conduéted by Padre 
O. N. Williams, who gave a most helpful address. 

It is not possible to report the Conference in detail, but while delegates did not hesitate to give 
their views freely, after every phase of each subjeét had been considered, it should be noted 
that in the end all the resolutions were passed unanimously. They were as follows :— 

1. The resolution passed in 1926 that Toc H, N.Z., be governed bya Dominion Council 
elected by delegates from the Branches and Groups at the Annual Conference, was reaffirmed. 
It was decided to hold the next Conference at Christchurch, during Easter, 1931. 

2. For the more expeditious working of Toc H, N.Z., it was decided to form four Distri& 
Areas: (1) Otago and Southland, (2) Canterbury and Westland, (3) Wellington, Hawkes 
Bay, Nelson and Marlborough, (4) Auckland and Taranaki; the Area Committees to work in 
close contaét with the Central Executive. 

4. It was agreed that a whole-time Padre be appointed for N.Z. and that Headquarters, 
England, be asked whether they could assist. It was hoped that a Padre from the Headquarters 
Staff in England might be available for six months. 

5. It was resolved that an effort to help the Endowment Fund be made throughout N.Z. 

6. Padre Williams’ suggestion that a Toc H Padres’ association should be formed received 
hearty assent, and he was authorised to form it. 

7. The need for recording Branch and Group news and doings was considered and it was 
decided to start a small monthly magazine, Christchurch Branch to be responsible for this. 

8. Tackling the problem of the unemployed was decided upon as the corporate job for the 
whole of New Zealand. 

The first day’s proceedings concluded with a talk on the Schools’ work organization by Ben 
Malyon. His address aroused great enthusiasm. Two Sub-Committees were appointed to 
consider, independently of each other, the question of the personnel of the Dominion Council. 
With one exception their opinions were identical. It was decided to set up in Wellington an 
Executive Committee of the Council to administer its affairs until the next meeting of the Con- 
ference. Syd Harrison, as Chairman, “ Happy” Silver and Charles Clarke (Cz) were eletted to 
this Committee. 

A helpful paper on Jobmastery was given by Noel Dane, the Jobmaster of the Wellington 
Branch, and the mectings concluded with an address on Pilotage by ‘‘ Happy ” Silver, who 
challenged us ina most searching manner regarding our foundations—the fellowship must have 
the right spirit behind it and that can only be gained by much thought and prayer. It was 
resolved that papers on Jobmastery and Pilotage, as applying to New Zealand, should be issued 
by the Dominion Council for distribution to all Branches and Groups. 

So ended a memorable Conference. There is no doubt that Toc H, New Zealand, has taken 
steps of considerable importance to the progress of the movement which should lead the family 
to build bravely and witness humbly. CAG 
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THE AUSTRALIAN BIRTHDAY FESTIVAL, 


| (ae fifth anniversary of the birthday of Toc H in Australia was held in Adclaide from the 
14th to the gth May. Looking back over the events of the past week it can safely be 
said, without presumption, that the festivitics as a whole constituted a Festival “ ordayned to 
serve God onlie,” as Tubby quoted in the January JourNau. The 
outstanding funétions were the Thanksgiving Service in the Cathedral sold 2 [ye 
and the Public Guest-Night at the Town Hall. If members were AINS 
asked what other items stick in their minds next after these two events, 
they would undoubtedly say the speeches of Captain Frank Marriott, 
the delegate from Tasmania. It was those two shows and the speeches 
of our triumphant blind friend that brought the real meaning of Toc H 
home to us all. So full of thankfulness were we all in being at such 
functions and hearing such speeches, that we can say our Festival did 
“serve God onlie,” and that we gave thanks from the depths of our a 
hearts for all that Toc H means to us, and that we are privileged to be ‘ll OC H 
members of such a movement. Australia 


R 


The Thanksgiving Service was arranged by the State Chaplain of S.A., Padre Torm Recd, 
being based to a large extent on the service held in the Abbey last December, with some original 
pieces by the Chaplain. It was divided into five parts: The Preparation, the Laws of the King- 
dom, the Birthday Festival Message, the Thanksgiving, and the Re-dedication. The Cathedral 
was filled, there being about 1,500 people present, including H.E. the Governor-General of 
Australia (Lord Stonehaven), H.E. Lady Stonchaven, the Governor of S.A. (the Hon. Sir 
Alexander Hore-Ruthven, V.C.), the Hon. Lady Hore-Ruthven, and H.E. Sir William Campion 
(Governor of W.A. and Federal President of Toc H, S.A), besides a number of leading citizens 
of this fair city. The Bishop of Adelaide (Dr. Nutter Thomas) and the Dean and Greater Chapter 
were also present, the former giving his blessing on the Festival. The permission of the Bishop 
for two Nonconformist Ministers (Padre A. H. Bell, of Payneham Branch, and Padre C. J. Perry, 
of Unley Branch), to take part in the service was greatly appreciated, and the fact must have 
made a deep impression on the congregation in showing them the width of the Toc H outlook. 
We are greatly indebted to our Bishop for the deep and sincere interest he takes in the movement. 
The sermon was preached by Padre Wallace Bird (Unley Branch), who drove home one of the 
basic principles of Toc H, that we are Bridge-builders. Incidentally, he put a meaning on the 
Double Cross which was new to many of us, that it represented the Elder Brother’s Cross and 
ours together. The Cathedral choir gave a beautiful rendering of Blake’s Jerusalem to the music 
set by Parry. In faét, the singing of the choir then, and in other parts of the service, resounding 
through the lofty building, made a note of joyous solemnity which added lustre to our Thanks- 
giving. There was a procession of Banners with Sir William Campion carrying the Forster 
Lamp. The Banners were held in front of the High Altar during the singing of the solemn Te 
Denm, and we did not forget to mention, in the printed service, that this Te Denm was first sung in 
English in All Hallows Church, in 1535. 


The seating accommodation at the Town Hall on the Public Guest-Night was also strained 
to its utmost capacity, and here again 1,500 people were present. On this occasion, it was our 
honour and privilege to have no less than four Governors on the platform, a unique record, 
at least as far as this State is concerned. The Governor-General presided, and there were with 
him Sir Alexander Hore-Ruthven, V.C., Lord Somers (Governor of Victoria and State Presi- 
dent of Toc H), and Sir William Campion. The Bishop, the Lord Mayor of Adelaide, and other 
prominent citizens were also on the platform. ‘The outstanding feature in conneétion with the 
arrival of the Governor was the Guard of Honour formed by about 250 Boy Scouts and Sea 
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Scouts, under the command of the Chief Commissioner (Captain S. A. White). The Governor- 
General inspeéted the Guard and expressed himself as being very pleased with the way the boys 
had turned out. It was a great pleasure to work with Captain White in the preparation of the 
mounting of this Guard, and we owe him a deep debt of gratitude for the very willing way 
n which he came forward and offered us every assistance. 

The whole meeting was practically on the lines taken on such occasions in Toc H throughout 
he world, so it is not necessary to go into details. The speech of the Governor-General opened 
with the reading of a message, cabled for the occasion, by our Patron H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, which was received with rounds of applause. He then began to explain what Toc H is, 
and when he sat down many of us wondered what there was left for the other speakers to say, 
the ground seemed to have been covered so well. Sir William Campion’s speech was notable 
for the note he Struck on the deeper meaning of Toc H. This coming from a layman, and a 
Governor at that, made a very deep impression on the audience. The Governor of S.A. spoke 
on the necessity of the practical results of our efforts. he splendid aims and ideals of Toc H 
were only means to an end, not the end in themselves. They arc the seeds from which praétical 
efforts are reaped. “ It is useless,” he said, “for a farmer to sow his seed unless he intends 
reaping a harvest.” Between the speeches items were given by the Adelaide Glee Club and 
Holden’s Band, besides many community songs in which everyone joined heartily. 


The whole idea of the Guest-Night was that it should lead up to the ceremony of Grand Light 
as a climax, and that the meeting should thereupon close. The success of this idea came about 
in a very large measure through the speech of Padre K. J. F. Bickersteth (Headmaster of St. 
Peter’s College, Adelaide, and a Member of the State Executive), which was of the most impressive 
nature, touching deep chords which held the audience enthralled. Padre Bickersteth has a fine 
war rccotd—he was in the Salient, at Pop., and at the old House. Who better 
than he, amongst us here, could create the real atmosphere of Toc H! It was most unfortunate 
that most of the members had to be out of the hall, getting ready for the procession, during the 
speech, but no other arrangements could be made. Fortunately, however, we have a verbatim 
record of the speech, which can be distributed and read aloud. 


Immediately following the speech came the procession of Banners, Rushlights and Lamps, with 
Lord Somers carrying the Forster Lamp. During the procession, A Marching Song of Toc H, 
specially composed by Padre Tom Reed for the occasion, and set to the tune of John Brown’s Body, 
was sung heartily in slow time. The new Branches were called: Katanning (W.A.), Albany 
(W.A.), Claremont (W.A.), Fitzroy (Vic.), and Unley (S.A.), and after their Lamps had been lit 
they took their places in the Family grouped behind, Followed the Ceremony of Grand Light, 
with the whole hall in darkness except for the lights of the Lamps and Rushlights, which illumi- 
nated the huge model of a Lamp made of cardboard, measuring 9 ft. across, which was suspended 
in front of the great organ. A light had been arranged to give the effect of a flame burning in 
this huge Lamp, which was altogether very effective and realistic. Padre Perry led Family 
Prayers, and on the lights being switched on, the band played the National Anthem, and the 
big Guest-Night came toanend. The effect, everyone said, was most impressive. They did not 
say how it impressed them, but we venture to think that at last many people knew what Toc H 
was all about, and that the really serious side can go hand in hand with the fun of community 
singing and the general joy in life, of which there is so much if only looked for in the right 
direction. Discouragement can be disowned, and the sign in the old House still Sticks out a mile 
for the down-hearted, “ Pessimists, this way out.” 

When the Guest-Night was over, there followed one of those splendid gestures which only 
the effect of Toc H can produce. All four Governors, with Lady Stonehaven, Lady Hore- 
Ruthven, and Lady Somers, came round to Anchor House, which was our temporary H.Q. for 
the Festival, and partook of a simple, homely and impromptu supper. Their Excellencies then 
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moved about amongst members, chatting and submitting most graciously to the pestiferous 
autograph hunters. We can only hope that in their hearts they know how greatly this aétion 
of theirs in coming round to our quarters in that informal way was appreciated by all members. 
It was a joyous ending to a happy day. 

Three Guest-Nights were held by the Branches. Payneham started the ball rolling, followed 
later by Central, and on the last evening of the Festival the new Unley Branch “ showed its 
feathers,” as the facetious jobmaster put it. Space forbids us mentioning details, so we will 
only touch on the oustanding feature at Unley when Captain Marriott pave us onc of the finest 
speeches we had heard for many along day. One of his stories must be told. He said that on one 
occasion during the war a tall officer went to his dug-out, which he was sharing with a much 
younger man. The tall officer was coated with mud from head to foot, and gave vent to a bout 
of swearing which was hard to beat—swearing at the vile conditions, the mud, and life in the 
trenches generally. The young officer, who was also affected by the awful state of things, heard 
him through, and then asked despondently, “ Whatever are we here for?” to which the older 
officer replied, “ Because there’s a job to be done, yer fool.” Captain Marriott said he was the 
older officer and the other was an Adelaide boy who was killed shortly afterwards. This story 
should penetrate to the outskirts of Toc H throughout the world, for it has an amazing lesson 
forus. There are some who wonder at times, when going is slow, and the ground being won only 
by inches—‘‘ Why are we here ?”? Oh! for someone at that moment to remember the answer, 
“ Because there’s a job to be done.” Would we not then “ Jump with joy to any task for others,” 
and find ourselves again | 

The Lord and Lady Mayoress of Adelaide (Mr. and Mrs. Lavington Bonython) kindly gave the 
delegates a very warm civic reception, which was most thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated. 
Both of our hosts made speeches, which were replied to by Sir William Campion and Mr. H. J. 
Ramsay (a Federal Vice-President of Toc H), during which many members sat on the floor, a 
thing which had probably never occurred on such an occasion before. It was such a friendly 
gathering that just before the party broke up members insisted on singing a verse or two of 
Vive Amour, another note which had never been known before at a Mayoral reception. The 
smiles of our host and hostess were proof that these unusual gestures were not exaétly contrary 
to their ideas of the lapses into childish manners to which Toc H is subjcét. 

Through the courtesy of Messrs. Thomas Hardy & Sons, the delegates were privileged to 
visit their winery at McLaren Vale, where the famous wines of Tintara are made. Mr, Hardy 
himself escorted the delegates round and explained all the processes of produétion, which was of 
great interest. Our visitors were thus able to see one of the primary products of S.A., and at tea 
they sampled the wines, for mere tea at a winery on such an occasion is simply not done. During 
the drive through the hills to McLaren Vale one car-load of delegates disregarded the sign that 
the road was closed. They went on until stopped by the overseer. The chauffeur, a plausible 
bloke, explained that they were Toc H and that at the Town Hall there were to be four Governors 
on the platform. The overseer was so impressed that the car was allowed to proceed. 

The Governor of S.A. opened the Conference of Branch and Group representatives at Anchor 
House with a speech which appealed to us very much. He said that in the war the big thing was 
to keep up the “ morale”? of the troops, and it seemed to him that nowadays, in the difficult 
times through which we were passing, it was necessary to keep up the “ morale ”? of the people— 
and it was here that Toc H had a big job. 

There is much else that could be written about the Festival. Of our trip to the summit of 
Mount Lofty—how we took possession of the tea rooms and sang community songs until the 
tea came—how we proceeded to the station where the train was to stop and take on board some 
of the delegates bound for Melbourne—how, when the train came in we found two Vice-regal cars 
attached, one with the Governor-General in it, and the other with Lord Somers—and the cheerio 
and rousing cheers we gave them—all this and much besides cannot be told here. 
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The send-off to Sir William Campion was in keeping with the times, but may be of such rarity 
in Toc H that it is worth recording. Sir William set out by aeroplane to Perth (W.A.), and as he 
left the aerodrome he was escorted for some distance by two other planes, one of which was 
piloted by “ Henri’? Matthews, our first air pilot in Toc H, S.A. ; and in the other was a Toc 
Emma from Melbourne, in charge of another pilot whom we hope to see in Toc H one day. 

A word in conclusion. We owe a great debt of gratitude to Messrs. G. Wood, Son & Co., 
Ltd., through their managing dirc€tor, “ Bob’? Wood, one of our staunchest members, for the 
loan of Anchor House during the whole of the Festival. A large three-storey building it is, just 
opposite the railway station, and in the most central position for all that was going on. What we 
should have done without it baffles the imagination. As soon as delegates arrived, it was a few 
Steps across the road to our temporary H.Q., where they dumped their kit, met old friends and 
made new ones, and as a result of this and all that the house meant to us, there was evident 
throughout the Festival a most wonderful sense of fellowship which grew and developed as day 


succeeded day. W. A. CAvE. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Henry Segrave ; General Branch 


The death of Sir Henry Segrave as the result of the sinking of the speed-boat Miss England II 
in Lake Windermere on June 13 decply shocked the whole nation. For it was for the honour 
of his country and with no selfish motive that he made the world’s speed record on land with 
his Golden Arrow on Daytona Beach, U.S.A., and attempted the dangers of the record on water 
with his boat. On March 4, when he was at Talbot House, Trinity Square, for the opening 
match of the new Skittle Alley, his genial modesty charmed all members who met him. The 
simple courage with which he faced death gives him a place in the long line of Englishmen 
who have sacrificed themselves to reach goals like the Antarctic or the highest peaks. 


Brigadier-General E. A. Lambait, es B., R.A. : Chelsea Branch 


General Lambart, who died on June 30 at the age of 73, was President and had been 
Chairman of the Chelsea Branch. Though advanced in years he saw the vision of Toc H as 
perhaps the best thing that came out of the war. Typical of all that is finest in the tradition 
of our regular army, he was the soul of courtesy and true kindliness. Both in his aćtive 
service—he commanded a Divisional Ammunition Column in the field till nearly 62—and in 
later civil life he won from men of every rank and type both admiration and affeétion. 


Padre Cedric Lanyon Thornton a late Rawmarsh Group 


Three years ago Rawmarsh lost a staunch friend and energetic worker, temporarily as they 
thought and hoped, when Cedric Thornton, their Group Padre, went out to live a hard mission- 
ary life in the parish of St. Kitts in the West Indies. This year was to see his return, his time 
completed and great work already achieved. Now comes the sudden news that he has passed 
on to a Higher Service. He is remembered deeply and sadly, for three years could not dull 
his pleasant memory or take away gratitude for his work and personality. 


Richard Somerville Pearson : Golders Green Group 


On May 26 there fell to Golders Green the sad honour of providing a Bearer Party at the 
funeral of their well-loved Founder Secretary, Dick Pearson, who passed over quite suddenly 
afew days previously. Dick’s whole life was a noble example of patience under severe physical 
disability, not to mention periods of great suffering bravely endured. His personality, so full 
of cheerfulness and courage, will be sorely missed by all. 
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MULTUM IN PARVO 


@ In face of the sad gap left among the 
Presidents by the deaths of the Earl of Balfour 
and Archbishop Davidson, Toc H is very 
fortunate and happy in the willingness of 
both the ARCHBISHOP oF CANTERBURY and 
the ARCHBISHOP oF YorK to fill these posi- 
tions. 


@ Following out of the New Zealand 
Dominion Conference and its recommenda- 
tions, reported on page 271 of this JOURNAL, 
comes the welcome formation of a newly 
constituted New ZEALAND DOMINION COUNCIL 
under the able Presidency of Sir Andrew 
Russell. 


Ø Our hearty congratulations to the FALMOUTH 
Group on attaining Branch status. 


Ø We welcome Padre Corin Marr to the 
Staff as Eastern Area Padre, the duties of 
which office he will begin to undertake in 
September. 


@ Warm congratulations to Padre GEORGE 
Maceo ( Edinburgh Branch) on being called 
to the important church of Govan, the late 
minister of which was Padre Bruce Nichol (see 
In Memoriam in April JourNat). The church 
is one of the most beautiful in Glasgow, with 
a parish of about 10,000, 


Ø In view of a national conference being 
planned, Branches and Groups that have 
anything to do with the running of SUNDAY 
NiGur Cruss are asked to send the name and 
address of the leader and some brief particu- 
lars to the Editor of the JOURNAL. 


@ As do also their neighbours in Ypres, the 
Brussets Group wish to extend a heart wel- 


come to Toc H holiday visitors to the city, 
who on arrival should *phone the Group 
Padre at No. 81278. 


@ Continuing their work in befriending those 
members of Toc H in isolated corners of the 
world, the Overseas Orrice will be very 
glad to receive particulars from Overseas 
Branches and Groups of any of their members 
moving to lone outposts. 


J ‘The newly appointed SOUTH-EASTERN AREA 
Executive, which recently elc&ed Lord 
Goschen as Chairman, is composed as follows : 
Padre Gilbert Williams, S. V. Berwick 
(Sevenoaks), H. R. P. Boorman ( Maidstone), 
H. S. Burnham (Godalming), Gordon V. Carey 
(Eastbourne), F. Cremer (Whitstable), Sir 
George Courthope, M.P. (House of Commons 
Group), C. A. Keane (Chilham), Stanley Powell 
(Eastbourne), Lt.-Col. R. F. Randolph,C.M.G., 
D.S.O. (Worthing), Major H. Shiner, D.S.O., 
M.C. (Petworth), J. Stoneham (Keston), H. 
Todd Thornbery (Keston), A. M. Wilson 
(Brighton), L. M. Woods (Bexhill), C. G. 
Freeston (Secretary). 


Ø Congratulations to H. R. Bennerr (Pilot, 
Barking Branch) and Kirry Cox (Woodford 
L.W.H.), who were married on June rọ. 
Valiant attempts to keep the time and place 
secret did not prevent the Area Padre from 
being present to represent the Family, and to 
sec that the knot was well and truly tied. 


@ As is the usual custom, no Journat will 
be published in September. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


A Toc H man is wanted for an interesting but not an easy job, that of a mastership combined 


with secretarial assistance at a growing preparatory school near London. 


He should be a 


public school man, of age about 25, and athletic, with Rugger and boxing experience if possible. 
No degree is necessary or desired, but some experience in teaching, and a little in business, would 
be valuable. The usual junior assistant master’s pay at the start would be a step to unusual 


prospects for a helpful man. 
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Apply to “ Mastership,” care of this JOURNAL. 


A MAN'S INTELLECT | 


IS IN HIS DIGESTION 


_ , , Rightly they say that a man’s heart 
isin his stomach: is it not also true that 
bad digestion is the worst enemy to content- 
ment and good work? A man’s brain 
power depends on an adequate and correct 
diet. There is no food so scientifically 
perfect as EMPROTE, the wonderful 
invention of the nian who cured himself of 
Bright's disease at 25, and who at 65 is one 
of the finest examples of bodily and mental 
fitness you could meet. 


; Obtainable from Health Food Stores 
in all parts of the country, or direct from: 


EUSTACE MILES 
FOODS (1921) LED 


Dept. T.H. 
16, Store Street, 
London, W.C.1 


Price’3/- per large tin (first order carriage free). 


Write for Price List of Eustace Miles 

Foods: they are all appetising, delicious 
and health-siving. If you state your ailments, 
and what you eat and drink now, Mr. Miles 
will be glad to advise you free of charge. 


be Oe hh ha ha ha ha ho ha ha ho ho ha ha hn La i 


Mazawattee 


Tea 


ALL BRITISH 
THEREFORE BEST! 
FRA 
IN PACKETS AND TINS ONLY 


== = 
‘|| A STRANGER IN 
PARADISE 


by J. Anker Larsen 


Translated from the Danish 
by Ruth Jordan 


“Beauty of thought and expression, extreme 
| sensitiveness to the meaning underlying 
life in all its manifestations, and profound 
religious fecling in the real interpretation 
of that word, are the distinguishing notes of 
this book. It isa story of simple village life, 
in which the peasant boy, Hans Larsen, 
grows up: and which his mystical sense 
and true love and understanding of 
humanity influence to its depths... 


Hans is remarkably drawn. ... He 
keeps a wholesome sense of 
humour . . ."’"—The Morning Post 
7s. 6d. 

BORZOM 
fooks 


| ALFRED A. KNOPF LONDON 
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A FEW FACTS FOR NEW FRIENDS 


The Patron of Toc H is H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


The Presidents are THE Ricaut Hon. STANLEY Batpwin, P.C., M.P.; Tur ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
BURY, D.D.; THE DUKE or DEVONSHIRE, K.G.; Lord Forsrer, G.C.M.G.; Tur Ricut Hon. THE EARL 
oF Hone, KT. ; Tue Rev. J. D. Jones, D.D. ; GENERAL Lorp BaDEeNn-POWELL, G.C.V.O. ; FIELD-MARSHAL 
VISCOUNT PLUMER, G.C.B.; THE Rev. J. H. Ritson, D.D.; THE Very Rev. Stk GEORGE ADAM SMITH 
D.D.; Tue Ricur Rev. Bishop Epwarp TALBOT, D.D. ; Tue Very Rev. Joun Wite, D.D.; THE ARCH- 
BISHOP OF YORK, D.D. 

The Vice Presidents ave SiR TAN HAMILTON Benn, BART., C.B., D.S.O. ; Tur Rev. S. M. Berry, D.D.; 
ALDERMAN SIR PERCIVAL BOWER ; THE RIGHT Rev. LEONARD Burrows ; SIR WILLIAM Campion, K.C.M.G.: 
GENERAL THE EARL oF Cavan, K.P.; W. HAMILTON Tyre; Lt.-GENERAL SIR CHARLES HARINGTON, 
G.B.E.: Maj. Gen. SiR REGINALD May, K.B.E.; Frerp-Marsiat Lorp Mrtruuen, G.C.B.: THe RIGHT 
Hon. SIR FREDERICK MILNER, Bart., P.C. G.C.V.O.; Dr. CYRIL Norwoop; THe Rev. CANON FRANK 
PARTRIDGE ; ALEXANDER PATERSON, M.C.; Sirk ROBERT Perks, Bart; ARTHUR PETTIFER, M.M. ; SIR 
ASHLEY SPARKES, K.B.E.; ALDERMAN FRED WEsT, C.B.E. 


The Founder Padre is THE Rev. P. B. Crayton, M.C. ( Tubby "’). 

Headquarters ocffiers ave P. W. Monte, C.S.I. (Hon. Administrator); WM. A. Hurst, O.B.E. (Hon. 
Treasurer) ; THE Rev. M. P. G. Leonarp, D.S.O., and Tur Rev. Owen S. Watkins, C.M.G., C.B.E. 
(Administrative Padres) ; BARCLAY Baron, O.B.E. (Editorial Secretary) ; W. J. MUSTERS (Registrar). 

OricIn: Talbot House in the War was “ Everyman’s Club,” open to officers and men alike ; 
it was opened in December, 1915, at Poperinghe, the nearest habitable town behind Ypres. 
Its founders were Padres Neville Talbot (now Bishop of Pretoria), H. R. Bates, and Philip 
Clayton (“ Tubby”). A “ daughter,” Little Talbot House, was born in Ypres itself in 1917. 


Name: It was named in memory of Neville’s younger brother Gilbert, Licut., Rifle Brigade, 
killed at Hooge on July 30, 1915. The name “ Toc H” is merely T. H. (Talbot House) pro- 
nounced according to the Army signaller’s alphabet. 


Re-Brrta: Toc H was started again in London in 1919-1920, by “ Tubby” and some 
survivors of the Ypres salient, on a very modest scale. Two years from the Start the tiny 
experiment in London had been repeated throughout the length of England; within five years 
it had gone right round the world. In 1922 the movement was granted a Royal Charter. 


OBJECTS : Its first aim was to recapture the War’s spirit of comradeship in common service and 
to pass it on to the younger generation. Toe H is not an ex-Service men’s soctety—it remembers 
the past but looks to the future. It draws its members from all ranks of society, from all 
Christian denominations, schools of thought and political parties. It is a “ power-house ” for 
social service of every kind, direéted in each place by a voluntary Jobmaster. ‘Toc H in no way 
competes with existing socicties ; it encourages and trains its members to help them. 


ORGANISATION: First a small, tentative Group : the Group after a real test of Stability, unity 
and work, may be made a Branch (Branches are granted a Lamp of Maintenance, which is lit with 
a simple ceremony at meetings). In certain places a team of members lives together in a Howse 
(called a “ Mark ”), the visible embodiment of Talbot House and the centre of effort in the area, 


Work: The voluntary service of Toc H members throughout the world flows in two main 
Streams—(a) “ Stretcher-bearing’’ work for the sick, the disabled, the blind, the deaf and dumb, 
the lonely, the ‘‘ down-and-out,” the crippled or neglected child, the boy or man in prison or 
just out of it; (4) “ Sheep-dog ” work towards boys and younger men—in clubs, camps, classes, 
Scout troops, Brigade companies, etc. 

MEMBERSHIP : All men, from the age of 16 upwards, who are in sympathy with the aims 
and objects, are eligible for membership. Candidates require to fill up a form of application, 
to be proposed and seconded by members, and to undergo a period of probation varying in 
length according to circumstances. The minimum annual subscription is 2s. 6d. for “ country ” 
members, and 5s. for “ town ?” members (i.c., men living within 5 miles of a Toc H House). 
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NEWS FROM BRANCHES AND GROUPS 


Owing to great pressure on space, Branches and Groups are requested in future not to contribute news 
unless of very outilanding general interest. 


London Area 


On Saturday, June 21, London Jobmaflers met 
at Mark XXII for their annual summer con- 
ference. All sessions, except the last, were 
held in the garden, and under A. W. Berty’s 
firm chairmanship a great many practical 
problems and difficulties were discussed and 
methods compared. G. H. Gibson, of 
Leicester, spoke of the development of the 
Sunday Night Club scheme in Leicester, and 
the conference was fortunate in being able to 
hear a most interesting account of the Social 
Survey, now in progress in London, from 
Mr. Philip Nash, who is responsible for the 
Youth seétion of this invaluable work. Over 
80 fellows attended and the hospitality and 
catering of Mark XXII were greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Alterations have at last been completed at 
the new Mark II in Church Crescent, South 
Hackney, E.9, and a small house-team, with 
L. R. Tamplin (once of Mark VIT) as Warden, 
is now in residence. No official opening 
ceremony will be held until after the summer ; 
meanwhile visitors will be welcome. 


North London Diftritt are getting down to 
the cultivation of fellowship in their new 
distri. MUSWELL HILL and ISLING- 
TON have already held a debate on “ Sunday 
Games ” (where the Chairman’s casting vote 
decided the issue) and arrangements for inter- 
unit visiting during the autumn are being 
pushed forward. HIGHGATE and 
MUSWELL HILL have recently celebrated 
birthdays, the former by a service in Highgate 
School Chapel, followed by a Guest-night, and 
the latter by a Guest-night, addressed by the 
Bishop of Willesden on “ India.” A District 
week-end is being held in camp at Baroet on 
July 5 and 6, and, judging by the bookings, 
will be a great success. The Guest and 
speaker is to be E. V. Evans, of Natal. 

Eaft London Disfrif. SOUTHEND-ON- 
SEA are providing week-end accommodation 


at their new headquarters for London club 
boys at a charge for bed and breakfast of 
1s. 6d. Club leaders should write to Bill 
Bayley, Toc H, 25, Clarence Road, Southend- 
on-Sea. RAYLEIGH have purchased an old 
house, which has been untenanted for 150 
years, and, having pulled down walls, etc., 
and almost rebuilt the place, they now have a 
very comfortable new H.Q. The entire work 
was carried out by the Group. A party of 
twenty POPLAR members spent an unfor- 
gettable time visiting the Old House and the 
Salient during Whitsun. LEYTONSTONE 
have been promoted to Branch Status. 


Croydon Diñriğ. The District Committee, 
augmented by several officers from each unit, 
is having a whole-day meeting to discuss the 
problems of the coming winter. The question 
of accommodation is proving a very trying 
one, and all four Groups in the District are 
“ house-hunting.”? The new Group at WEST 
CROYDON have been widening their know- 
ledge of Toc H by a tour of places of interest 
in London. CARSHALTON AND SUTTON 
are to celebrate their Birthday by a week-end 
camp. THORNTON HEATH Group has 
now been officially san€tioned. The forma- 
tion of a Croydon Distri& has been for good, as 
there is already evidence of closer contaét 
between the units. 


West London Diffrif. SOUTH KENSING- 
TON have removed to new premises for their 
Monday evening meetings. Their address is 
now Scouts’ Hall, 56, Earl’s Court Road, 
where any members from other units are 
welcome. Their Guest-night on Monday, 
May 26, was very successfully devoted to 
Community singing under Tom Ratcliff. 
Over sixty visitors sang comparatively har- 
moniously, and much credit is due to Tom 
Ratcliff for a jolly good evening. The Group 
reports fair progress. HAMMERSMITH 
are starting a Boys’ Club in Goldhawk Road, 
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where a large house has been provided for 
the purpose by a member, and are helping 
also in the re-organisation of a Young People’s 
Club. Geranium Day for the Blind was 
assisted by members, who visited local pubs., 
and persuaded proprietors to display a col- 
le&ting box, for which they called the following 
week. Four successful dances have been run 
in aid of the Scout Troup, etc., and the branch 
has entered enthusiastically into can-rattling 
and Stewarding jobs. The West Chelsea 
Boxing Club has been the chief job for 
CHELSEA during the past month. A match 
was recently arranged with Latimer Road, 
Mark Is Boys’ Club, at the Duke of York’s 
Headquarters, and Chelsea were easy victors. 
The Branch Supper was celebrated on Friday, 
June 13, at the Temple Tea Rooms, in Fleet 
Street, and, contrary to the usual practice of 


inviting a speaker, the Branch discussed its 
own affairs, and each “ bloke ” aired his views. 
The plan succeeded admirably. MAIDA 
VALE is keenly interested in the Home for 
Working Lads at Hanbury House, Warwick 
Avenue, in the School for Blind Lads at Swiss 
Cottage, and in the Paddington slum recon- 
ditioning scheme now afoot. The Hanbury 
Erbs’ cricket and sports teams still require 
coaching, and the Branch has spent a happy 
evening at the Blind School and has estab- 
lished friendly relations with the lads. 

Lieutenant R. M. Carr, R.H.A. (South 
East London Distri& Pilot), is again ating as 
Publicity Officer of the Woolwich Garrison 
Searchlight Tattoo, to be held at the Stadium, 
Woolwich Common, on July 23, 24, 25 and 
26, Tickets can be obtained from the Tattoo 
Office, R.A. Barracks, S.E.18. 


South-Eastern Area 


ROCHESTER have recently had the bad 
luck to be obliged to leave their new-found 
flat, and so arc again without headquarters. 
But the search goes on. On June 23, they 
held with GILLINGHAM a joint Birthday 
which included a servic: at Gillingham 
Baptist Church and a simple meal and talk 
from Barkis on the Oxford and Bermondsey 
Club as the cradle of Toc H. 

The WEST KENT BRANCH held their 
Spring Rally at Otford on March 12, when 
Padre Elder and Todd Thornbery spoke to 
the fifty members who were present on 
“ Comradeship, the essential idea in Toc H,” 
and “The Adaptability of Toc H,” and six 
probationers were afterwards initiated. The 
Summer Rally, which is to be held at Ship- 
bourne on August 16 and 17, will include 
on the lighter side a cricket match between 
the Branch and the village. Farleigh Wing, 
in response to an appeal from Maidstone, 
recently undertook a house-to-house colle€tion 
of eggs for Maidstone Hospitals, with results 
which astonished even themselves, for in a 
parish of 1,710 people 1,715 eggs were speedily 
accumulated. Partly as a result of this, 
MAIDSTONE were able to send 7,600 eggs 

for pickling to the two hospitals, or a year’s 
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supply. Offord Wing’s cfforts to form a 
Scout Troop have met with considerable 
success; a plot of lang, to be known as 
“ Scout’s Cave”? has bsn secured, and the 
troop, which shows great promise, is searching 
for a hut to use as headquarters. Besides 
this, some gardening has been done for old 
folks, and eggs and milk collected for a 
disabled ex-Service man who voluntarily re- 
linquished his pension. P/a/¢ are discussing 
the formation of a Rover Crew, and in the 
meanwhile have done a gardening job at the 
almshouse. 

The first Rally of the new Maidstone Diftri 
was held on April 5, when Padre Clapham 
of All Hallows gave a very lively account 
of Tubby’s tour in South America, The 
County Fair at Maidstone on June 21 pro- 
vided Toc H members with scope to display 
their showmanship. 

On May 15, HASTINGS had a most 
thought-provoking talk with a strong bearing 
on the first point of the Toc H Compass, 
“ To think fairly,”? when Mr. Logie spoke 
on the all too common habit of “ Scepticism.” 
The following week Padre Tarrant told of 
the life of St. Augustine at an extremely 
interesting Guest-night. 


Southern and W estern Areas 


NEWPORT AND CARISBROOKE cele- 
brated their first anniversary on May 1o, 
when many new friends, including the Mayor 
and Mayoress of Newport, were present. 
A beautifully worked banner, given by Col. 
Murray of the Ryde Group and made by the 
wife of the vice-chairman, was presented to the 
Group. Before a long evening’s entertain- 
ment, the Jobmaster made his report, in which 
he was able to record that just a hundred jobs 


Eastern 


CLACTON have latcly raised £23 for the 
Blind Holiday Appeal Fund, partly as a result 
of a concert and partly through the gencrous 
help of other local bodies. The first visit 
of blind holiday-makers has since been carried 
out, very happily both for visitors and helpers. 
A Fish-and-Chip Supper in the Loft on May 6 
was addressed by John Mallet and attended 
also by imploders from COLCHESTER and 
WALTON - ON - THE - NAZE. On St. 
George’s Day, a Rededication Service was 
also held in the Loft and led by Padre 
Ison, Dr. and Mrs. Coleman, the donors of 
the Coleman Lamp, being present. 

DUNSTABLE’S biggest recent job was 
the provision of hospitality for 50 Borstal 


had been done by the Group in the year. 
TIVERTON have interested themselves 
in the establishment of a home at Black- 
borough House for the training of young 
vagrants. On receipt of an appeal from the 
County Committee responsible, the Group 
undertook a house-to-house colleétion in 
the town which brought in a sum of £78. 
A Dramatic Club has recently been formed in 
conneétion with the Group. 


Area 


boys on trek from Feltham to Nottingham, 
as told in last month’s JourNaL. Through 
the kindness of Rev. S. Morris, who has since 
become first Free Church Padre of the Group, 
the Wesleyan Institute was obtained as a 
sleeping and meeting-place, where meals were 
prepared, and in the evening games and 
community singing passed the time. On 
May 27, the Group went over to LUTON 
for an amusing debate as to whether the 
B.B.C. has justified its existence. The Old 
Group Padre, Padre Dye, has moved to 
Hitchin, but in his stead contaét has fortu- 
nately been made with Padre Mackreth, late 
of Colwyn Bay, who, it is hoped, will be 
willing to make good the loss. 


W est Midlands Area 


Two main events have occurred in the 
Warwickshire Distri. The first was the 
initiation of NUNEATON as a Group. 
This is a fine forward step and the bearer of 
the Rushlight was appropriately Frank Bayley, 
who has done much good work as secretary 
of the Distriét. Subsequently, cighteen mem- 
bers were initiated by the Arca Padre (““Reevo’’), 
members of the Coventry Branch aéting as 
sponsors. Nuncaton have excellent head- 
quarters and are welling over with enthusi- 
asm. They should carry the Light 
bravely amid a very large mining and in- 
dustrial population. 

Pat Leonard came down to the Distri& 


Guest-night which was held at COVENTRY 
on May 19. The Sub-Dean (Canon Morton) 
kindly lent St. Michael’s Mission Room, and 
there was a crowd of fully eighty Toc H 
members from all parts of the country. A 
feature of the event was the army supper 
which preceded the talking. ca in enamel 
mugs (with a queue up to the urn), bully 
beef, bread, biscuits and jam, formed the 
bill of fare. Illumination was provided by 
candles stuck in bottles and newspapers 
served as tabie-cloths. It was a real meal 
of fellowship and an idea which Pat hoped 
might go all round the world. Pat’s talk 
gtipped all who were there. 
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East Midlands and Lincs. Area 


ANSTEY had a fascinating Guest-night 
last month, when Ossie of Leicester drove 
home many Toc H messages through the 
view-point of “ World Trade and Conditions 
of To-day.” 


of his widow. 
Sorting at the 


On June 17 was held the 
Group’s house-warming in its new Head- 
quarters at the Hut, the same speaker being 
again chief guest. BELGRAVE, too, have 
been occupied on the same job of making a 
home for themselves, and are expending their 
energies in laying floors, putting in window- 
frames, painting and panelling. The contaét 
gained by CARRINGTON in visiting a man 
suffering from T.B., has been carried on after 
his death by digging and planting the garden 
Among other jobs are Tinfoil 

General Hospital, and the 
visiting of the Mentally Deficicnts’ Hospital, 


besides the usual routine work. Probationer 
classes have been held every week for the last 
few months, and many interesting points on 
Toc H have arisen therefrom and have been 
discussed. 

COALVILLE recently held their Rededi- 
cation Service in the Parish Church, Skype 
officiating, and Stainless, the Group Free 
Church Padre, preaching. An implosion by 
22 Coalville members on WIGSTON resulted 
in aa cheerful evening on May 26. Following 
the lead of several other units in the Area, 
KETTERING are busy transforming an old 
leather warehouse into a new home. NOT- 
TINGHAM have lately been introduced to the 
Lowdham Borstal Institute and its Governor, 
Captain Llewellyn—an introduction from 
which a job of great value has come. 


Northern Area 


The chief topic of conversation in this Arca 
at the moment is naturally the big corporate 
Area job at the Unemployed Pit Lads’ Camp 
All and sundry are 
overjoyed at the news that our Patron, H.R.H. 
to visit the camp 
and spend some time among the lads. He 


(see June JOURNAL). 
the Prince of Wales, is 


is sure of a true northern welcome. 


There have recently been many Anniversary 
Celebrations and squash nights and a very 
heartening feature has been the large attend- 


ances, despite some almost tropical weather. 


DARLINGTON Branch had a night that will 
not quickly be forgotten, and Blazer of 


Leeds was a very happy man once he had got 
his speech over. TANFIELD Group cele- 


brated their birthday with a crowded house, 
and the pats on the back they received from 


Padre Sharp of Gateshead and the Arca 
Padre, Sam Davis, must have been very heart- 


ening to them. Special interest is being taken 


in the manner in which BURNHOPE are 


steadily forging ahead, and under the guidance 
of Padre Stobbs they will soon be a pillar of 
Good news comes from 


Strength to the arca. 
CARLISLE, where their new Padre, Rev. 
H. B. Wilson, assisted the Area Padre to 
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dedicate splendid new rooms in the centre 
of the city. Onc feature of these new rooms 
is quickly noticeable in the shape of a new 
piano given by “ Heppy ” in memory of an 
Elder Brother. 

CATTERICK CAMP recently set a great 
example to their visitors from the Tees-side 
Distrif# on how a Guest night should be 
run. GRANGETOWN’S “jolly night” 
was a huge success and “ Jumbo” was 
grected with the usual laughter and merriment 
associated with his talks, but one wonders 
who is going to get that really serious speech 
that he was once caught preparing. NORTH- 
ALLERTON, the latest addition to the area, 
is reported as going strong, and the small 
Grope at BISHOP AUCKLAND is slowly 
creeping towards Group Status. 


Mid-Durham Diri Committee report the 
resignation of their secretary Freddie 
Watson. The news of this loss to Mid- 
Durham was softened by the realisation of 
the sacrifice that Freddie had made in giving 
up this work that he loved so well in order 
that he may be able to throw the whole of 
his energies into the building up of his own 
Branch, recently fallen on lean times. 


There was a very large attendance to hear 
the Bishop of Pretoria when he spoke at 
the City Hall in Newcastle. The Vice- 
Chancellor of Durham University once again 
showed his sympathy towards the S.S.B. by 
allowing us to repeat our visits of previous 
years to Durham Castle, where a delightful 
afternoon was spent by sixty sixth form 
boys. 

The HARTLEPOOLS have set to work 
on a new job, organised in the first place by 


a local schoolmaster who Started a camp for the 
poorest boys of the city under the age of 14, 
at Pinchinthorpe, near Guisborough. The 
Branch have been able to supply weekly two 
camp officers, whose duties will very soon 
cover the care of over twenty boys. Mr. 
Wilson Clark, the originator of the scheme, 
introduced it at a Gueést-night. On April 8 
several members visited ESTON for the Re- 
dedication of their Lamp, and on May 29 a team 
took part in the DARLINGTON Birthday. 


Wales 


The Area Council for Wales held its meeting 
on May 22 at the City Hall, Cardiff, Sir 
Geoffrey Byass, Bart., being in the chair. 
Peter Monice addressed the Council and 
explained the funétions of an Area Executive. 
After considerable discussion, it was agreed 
that Wales should remain as one unit, but 
that for the purposes of administration, 
Branches and Groups in North Wales and in 


outlying Distri&s could, if they so desired, 
remain direétly under H.Q. for administration, 
This resolution has since been confirmed 
by the Area Executive. 

Considerable progress has been made 
in West Wales. In Glamorgan three new 
Groups, and in Monmouth one new Group, 
ate noted, while good meetings have been 
held at YSTRAD and PENARTH. 


Ireland ž Northern Section 


Sawbones was to write impressions for 
last month, but the news of his marriage 
is a justification for the omission. He 
seemed pleased with the growth of four new 
units since his visit a year ago. A Distri& 
team has met three times since he left and 
the various activities are now much better 
co-ordinated. There are now ten Young 
Farmers’ Clubs in the area, and Dick Kimber, 
the organiser who came from Buckingham- 
shire in January, has done splendidly. Over 
seventy members of the Belfast Newsboys’ 
Club have been in Camp by the sea at Gan- 
away in grounds placed at thcir disposal by 
the Boys’ Brigade. LURGAN plans a Camp 


in July, and, as with CARRICKFERGUS, 
Scouting is a chief preoccupation. KNOCK, 
DUNCAIRN and CRANMORE Groups all 
flourish. The Queens University Wing has 
helped greatly at the Borstal. Drives for 
cripples are being organised, but to keepa 
voluntary staff of fourteen at the Prison 
classes, now in their fifth year, in regular 
attendance, is the chief task for the winter. 
The Newsboys are moving to new premises 
and it is hoped to Start three new Groups. 

The BELFAST Branch has had discussions 
on India and China, Rev. F. W. S. O’Neill 
also talking on Russia. At the last Guest- 
night a former Jobmaster of Bombay spoke. 


Scotland 


POLLOK have made a start with week-end 
camps for boys from their club. Each week- 
end about seven or cight boys, with two 
members, go away and learn much as they 
would at a Scout Camp, with plenty of fresh 
air and sunshine as incidentals. Another 


week-end job is the visiting of the Fresh 
Air Fortnight Homes for Necessitous Children 
by a rota of two members each weck, who 
relieve two of the resident officials. They 
then serve at table, conduét games and walks, 
and hold a children’s service on Sunday. 
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News from Overseas 


Branches an d G roups 


For information and advice on all Overseas and Emigration matters, enquiry shouid be made to 
Geoffrey Martin, Secretary to the Overseas Office, 42, Trinity Square, London, E.C.3. 


AFRICA 


Toc H Transvaal has taken another step 
towards the final goal of an all-South-Africa 
Toc H Magazine. Their Compass has now 
graduated from the Gestetner stage to the 
best standards of Toc H print and literature, 
for its twenty pages are filled with articles 
which do reach fundamentals in a very real 
and gripping way. It now ranks with 
The Toc H Times of Natal, and the two together 
give that broad outlook for Toc H in South 
Africa which means so much to its welfare. 
Our congratulations to them. 

KENILWORTH received its Rushlight on 
May 22, presented by YEOVILLE, and has 
been fortunate in acquiring a permanent 
meeting place almost from the day of its birth. 
Though not large, room was found in it 
for about 50 visitors when the ceremony 
took place. It had the distin€tion of being 
the first new Group to come into being in 
the Transvaal for something like two years, 
and up to date has acquitted itself with much 
credit. Keen men are still battling towards a 
Grope at ROSEBANK, and by the time 
these lines are in print there is little doubt 
that a unit there will be definitely under 
way. An implosion on the Oxford Grope 
at FLORIDA on May 23 served a good 
purpose and there are hopes of a Group there 
in the near future to serve as a West Rand 
connecting link with KRUGERSDORP, who 
in their turn have found a useful “ contact’”’ 
at ROODEPOORT. Meantime Marshall, 
one time a Maritzburg member, has been 
trying valiantly for the past two years to start 
a group at POTCHEFSTROOM, the former 
capital of the Province, and now that the 
prospects are brighter, there are hopes that 
something definite will come of a meeting 
to be addressed there in the near future by 
Gaika. Individual work is also revealing 
good “contacts”? in KENSINGTON and 
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GERMISTON. The reports at the annual 
meeting of PRETORIA went to show that 
the Branch had had an excellent year in all 
direétions, and at the present time can always 
count on 36 of its 45 members. Not the 
least significant and encouraging sign of the 
times is that Pretoria has nine Afrikaans- 
speaking members. The Branch has a large 
batch of “contas” at BRITS, a good 
distance from Pretoria, and arrangements 
are being made for Gaika to address a meeting 
there in June. The fates have been very 
hard on PARKVIEW, whose meetings have 
been temporarily suspended after three years 
of quict but excellent work, but the recently 
formed Johannesburg Distri Committee means 
“to disown discouragement,” and so 
“ strengthen the good thing thus begun” 
that Parkview will be on a permanent founda- 
tion for the future. BELGRAVIA is also 
having a dificult time, but has sufficient 
stickers to pull through in the long run. 
JOHANNESBURG CENTRAL, YEO- 
VILLE, and FORDSBURG have all pursued 
a fairly even course of late, and are co-operating 
in a scheme of Provincial reorganisation and 
tightening up based to a large extent on Peter 
Monie’s plans for General Members. In 
the Transvaal, however, ordinary members 
are also being dealt with under the classifica- 
tions of “ Hot, Cold and Tepid.” A District 
Committee has been formed for the East Rand 
and another for Johannesburg, Pretoria and 
Krugersdorp meantime remaining temporarily 
attached to the Provincial Executive, which 
will in future mect only three times a year. 
The Johannesburg Committee has planned to 
held a communion in the Chapel of All Souls, 
where the provincial Lamp rests, and at a 
Free Church, on June 28, the anniversary 
of the signing of the Peace Treaty. All 
will join together in breakfast, and in the 


afternoon there will be a Provincial Conference 
of secretaries and jobmasters, followed by a 
supper and a Distri€t Guest-night, the ffrst 
of its kInd to be held. 


In the Eaffern Province, KEISKAMA 
HOEK held a special meeting on May 12 
to welcome Ronnie Grant, with the Pastors 
of the German Lutheran and Baptist Churches 
as keenly interested guests. There was a good 
discussion on the application of the Four 
Points to the life of a small dorp and to bringing 
together the young folk of both races, and many 
avenues were explored. ‘I'he work of trans- 
porting Pensioners to and from the Post 
Office, which includes trips into the country, 
has been inaugurated by ADELAIDE. 
Ronnie Grant also visited PORT ELIZA- 
BETH, who are spending most of their spare 
time on the team job in connection with the 
Hospital Library—one that is always well 
appreciated, SOMERSET EAST are doing 
much the same thing as a result of a similar 
visit. In March a party of six Toc H and 
L.W.H. helped to keep the Eastern Province 
Family in touch by journeying to BEDFORD 
for their first birthday, a really good show. 


Weftern Province—On Good Friday, CAPE- 
TOWN organised a service in a local cinema 
in aid of the Radium Fund, when the choirs 
of the Cathedral and Lutheran Church sang. 
SIMONSTOWN Group have just built 
another set of swings for the kiddics, and 


CENTRAL have been busy moving home to 
a large floor over a garage, where they 
have put up partitions, made a small kitchen, 
and in general dug themselves in, 

QUE QUE (Rhodesia) were enlivened in 
March by a visit from Gaika, who talked and 
entertained them as much as they did him. 
The mining townships of EIFFEL FLATS 
and GWELO may develop Gropes shortly, 
and the Group is determined to help them all 
it can. BEIRA (Portuguese East Africa), too, 
have had Gaika with them, and his visit 
has left behind increased activity. BULA- 
WAYO have put in some good work in 
running cinema shows at the Native Locations, 
where they are heartily appreciated. 


KAMPALA (Central Africa) are going 
forward strongly and have had several good 
Guest-nights, notably on April 24, when 
the Director of the Geological Survey, a 
Group probationer, spoke to 70 people 
on “ The History of Uganda Waterways.” 
On April 8, NATROBI heard the Municipal 
Native Affairs Officer put forward a plea for 
proper housing for the twenty thousand 
permanent African inhabitants, the first step 
towards the improvement of their social 
welfare. In response five members attended 
an African meeting at the Pumwant Hall on 
the following Friday. This seems the verge 
of a great adventure for Toc H Nairobi 
and for West Africa. 


CANADA 


May showed that Toc H TORONTO is 
sill going on with the good work, and is, in 
fact, looking around for further jobs. Quite 
a good one, which the WEST END Group 
have taken over and are going about well, 
is as follows. A cinema manager in the 
vicinity of the Home for Incurables has 
granted “ open sesame ” to any of the inmates 
who care to go to the show, and as wheel 
chairs are the chief means of transportation 
for the poor fellows, the West End boys supply 
the propulsion. The job is going so well that 
that West are crying for further help and seem 
tikely to get it. 


Speakers during the month were Judge 
Mott, of the Toronto Juvenile Court, who told 
of the court’s special funétions and showed 
certain ways of joining their activities with 
those of Toc H; and Door Pilcher, of the 
University, who told the life of the late 
Doétor Gairdner, whose whole existence 
was wrapt up in social work in| Cairo (see 
April JournaL). Dr. Pilcher so told the 
Story of this great man’s work that all who 
heard it were so spellbound that the splendid 
suggestion by one of the boys that the Lamp 
be lit especially for the late Dr. Gairdner was 
received wholeheartedly. 
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May also saw the performance at the 
Margaret Eaton Hall, of the second effort 
of the Toc H Players, A. <A. Milne’s 
“ Mr. Pim Passes By,” in aid of the Toc H 
(Toronto) Cricket Club. From praises received 
from every source, it was an undoubted 
success. 

WINNIPEG have had a good winter, with 
high attendance, a number of initiations, and 


many jobs being done. Among the more 
important Corporate Jobs are wireless work, 
and weekly hospital visiting, with an hour’s 
chat at a ward practically filled with ex-Service 
men, to whom magazines and smokes are 
taken. Once a month a team helps the local 
Blind People’s Association to put over their 
social gathering, the place of which is taken 
in summer by sports and picnics. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The following incident gives some notion 
of the enthusiasm with which Toc H is wel- 
comed in the States. Some time ago an 
American member was visiting the small 
southern University of Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, where he spoke every day for a 
week in the Episcopal Church, and later 
colleéted together five lads from the Institute 
who were cager to start a Toc H Group. The 
enormous number of college aétivities left 


them no evenings regularly free for getting 
together, and things were at a deadlock 
till it was suggested that weekly meetings 
should be held at six o’clock in the morning. 
For the remaining ten weeks of term this was 
done without a break, and jobs were bravely 
tackled, One of their first cngagements 
in the vacation was for four of them to motor 
from Auburn to Washington, a distance of 
1,000 miles, to visit the Toc H Branch there. 


CEYLON 


COLOMBO Branch had Bobs Ford with 
them for a few days at the end of April, and 
held a Special and very helpful Meeting with 
him as Speaker on April 30. This did point 
some ways in which the co-operation with 
neighbouring members in India, so much 
looked forward to on both sides, might be 
carried out. 

With the return of Mr. 
matters have progressed a 


J. A. Tarbar, 
Step further 


towards building a new Boys’ Club, and land 
has been generously loaned by Jas. Finlay & 
Co., Ltd. An appeal will shortly be made 
for the necessary Rs.5,000. Some 120 children 
who were unable to leave the School for the 
Deaf and Blind during the usual holidays, 
were taken for a long afternoon drive by 
Toc H in 32 Toc H cars on April 26. Some 
delightful letters have since been received from 
the children. 
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